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more usable manner. 
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| i‘ utomobile journey, he would try out achieving a successful career and a satis- act 
f Voceis car and equipment before starting, factory standard of living? Here is = 
Pevcholl nd study maps and guidebooks before Mary in high school; in a few years she all 
; nd during the trip. A vocational may be a nurse, happy and efficient in be 
College m@teer is like such a journey. Voca- the work. Here is John in the sixth 
onal guidance is a plan for helping grade; in ten years he may become an 2 
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have to be made to see that the world 
of work is interesting and satisfying, 
and that its opportunities should be ex- 
plored and studied. 

There are two ways in which people 
can learn about their abilities and about 
the occupational world, first, by trying 
some of its actual work, and second, by 
reading and studying its characteristics, 
opportunities, and problems. 

How do boys and girls try some of 
the sample tasks of vocational life? 
The answer is, by bringing into the 
school a number of these diversified 
exercises. The general shop of the 
junior high school is an excellent plan 
by which boys are given sample tasks 
in the industrial occupations. If you 
visit such a shop, you may see one 
group of four or five boys installing 
electric lights or repairing a vacuum 
cleaner. In one corner of the room a 
group are cobbling shoes, in another 
some are busy with an automobile. At 
a bench in the middle of the room a 
few are at work in sheet metal, and in 
a glassed-in corner four or five boys are 
learning how to set type. There are 
similar groups for woodwork, painting, 
and cement work. An adjoining room 
may have a class in drafting and an- 
other in tailoring. These boys are not 
learning trades; that comes later. They 
are exploring their interests and abilities, 
trying themselves out, and getting ac- 
quainted with some of the things that 
adult workers do. By rotating the dif- 
ferent groups, each boy, as a part of 
his regular general education, can have 
at least a few hours of interesting work 
in a task or two drawn from each of 
a dozen diffe: nt occupations. Girls, 
tou, may have some of these exercises, 
especially if these are connected with 
home repair and maintenance. 

The teacher of such a shop is a ver- 
satile man who joins the boys in the 
joy of achievement. He guides them 
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in self-discovery of interests and apti- 
tudes, and since the tasks are all 
relatively elementary and simple he 
need not be an expert in trade processes, 
though he must be an expert in boys. 

Similar elementary sample tasks may 
be provided in agriculture, homemak- 
ing, and business, for both boys and 
girls, and in evening schools for adults. 


For the profession, where more edu- | 


cation and training is needed, student 
activities are frequently useful, and the 
school and college studies serve to dis- 
cover special interests and_ abilities. 
Visits and conferences also help. 
While a person is having all these 
practical contacts with tools and pro- 
cesses of shop, farm, and office, he 
needs also to study the characteristics 
of occupational life in regular school 
and college classes. The teacher draws 
up a list of vocations, beginning with 
those the students say they are in- 
terested in. He adds some important 
locally, and representatives of the most 
common nationally. Then by means 
of reading, observation, reporting. and 
discussion, the students learn about 
these vocations, basing their study on 
topics like the following: the social im- 


portance and value of the occupation, 7 


the work actually carried on, the ad- 
vantages, disadvantages, and problems, 
the qualities of character needed for 
success, how to prepare, the income, and 
the effect on the whole life of the 
worker. In this closs, too, should be 
studied such general problems as organ- 
izations of workers and employers, how 
to secure work, unemployment, methods 
of wage payment and securing pro- 
motions. 

These steps we have been discussing 


are designed to prepare the individual} 


to make a choice of life work. With- 
out these opportunities for exploration 
and study, boys and girls are likely t 
make some very queer choices of voca- 
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tions, as, for example, the boy who 
named as his choice, “retired business 
man,” and the girl who said her choice 
was to be a widow. 

Choosing a vocation is no simple 
matter, and one great difficulty is that 
no person can be sure that his choice 
is final. This is a changing world of 
work; inventions, changes in customs, 
or the fickleness of the buying public 
may force large numbers of workers to 
seek other employment. Moreover, 
even with the best of care and counsel 
one may choose wrongly. Schools and 
colleges provide counselors to help 
young people discover what they should 
do. Such counselors keep account of 


| the experiences, studies, desires, and 


aptitudes of each person, and confer 
with him often on his plans and how to 
achieve them. 

Tests are being developed to help to 
estimate the probability of success in 
various kinds of work; rating scales and 
marks in school studies and in explora- 


} tory courses are also valuable aids. 


Following one’s choice of occupation 
comes the next step, preparation. In 
progressive communities shops are con- 
nected with high schools, in which boys 
can learn to be automobile mechanics, 
printers, carpenters, draftsmen,- and 
other tradesmen, and there are many 
schools for learning farming. Com- 
mercial departments are common in 
high schools, preparing for clerical and 
business pursuits. Opportunity for 
adult education is increasing. 

It has been found that the many 


hanges occurring in vocational life and 
he frequency of job-shifting and un- 
employment make it advisable for the 
average person to have elementary skills 
n several occupations, instead of spec- 
alizing in only one. It often becomes 
ecessary to turn from one kind of em- 
loyment to another quite different one, 
hnd so the ability to adapt and adjusi 
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oneself is very important. Some stu- 
dents of these matters maintain that 
this is an age of versatility rather than 
of specialization, and that most of the 
vocational schools should train their 
students to do several kinds of work, 
postponing their specialization till adult- 
hood and the environment of the actual 
job. 

Again, investigations indicate that 
actual skill in work and technical knowl- 
edge, like science, mathematics, and 
drawing, are not nearly so important for 
success as are qualities of character 
such as responsibility, coOperativeness, 
tact, industry, and honesty. Job wisdom 
must be taught. 

When the individual has received his 
training he is ready for placement on a 
job. Employers are asked to tell their 
needs to the school offices and the 
counselors there endeavor to help boys 
and girls secure these positions. Thus 
the first steps of the young worker are 
guided by the school, so that he may 
make a good start. 

This start is followed up by school 
counselors, who consult the employer, 
interview the worker on his many prob- 
lems, and help him in making the re- 
adjustments necessary to achieve a 
satisfying career. These readjustments 
frequently involve new information and 
tryouts, rechoices, new training, and the 
seeking of a different job. 

The continuation school carries on 
every one of these many steps in guid- 
ance, all within the first two years of 
working life, especially for boys and 
gir's who take up the burden of self- 
support at the tender age of fourteen, 
fifteen, or sixteen. 

This individuai aim of vocational 
guidance is important, for without suc- 
cess in their callings few men or wo- 
men can work out any kind of a good 
life. Family life, citizenship, recrea- 
tions, and religion—none of these can 
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be carried on satisfactorily on the foun- 
the vocational 


dation of failure in 
4 career. Moreover, it is the earnings 
ea made in occupational life which sup- 
port homes, governments, art galleries, 
a parks, schools, churches. All are likely 


to suffer in times when vocational ac- 
tivity fails of prosperity. 
But if this individual aim of career 
success is important, even more so is 
/ the social aim of_yocational guidance: 
To inform and enlighten young people 
so that they will work together for the 
gradual improvement of all the occupa- 
tional world. What will it profit if we 
teachers help boys and girls to achieve 
success and dollars, if we only send 
them into a world so uncooperative that 
they prey upon and exploit each other, 
selfishly trying to succeed without con- 
sidering the welfare of the whole body 
of citizens? 

Such a narrow conception of success 
would only make the competitive strug- 
gle more severe and cruel, whereas even 
under capitalism it is plainly seen by 
now that larger areas of cooperation 
must be opened and settled, and that 
without the solution of such problems as 
the periodic unemployment of men will- 
ing to work, industrial civilization can- 


not endure. 
‘ Hence guidance seeks to teach voca- 
_tional _codperation. Besides making 


Henry a good bricklayer, it teaches him 
that the farmers have certain difficult 
problems, and that he must strive for 
such forms of joint action and legisla- 
tion as will tend to keep them prosper- 
ous and satisfied. Besides helping 
C Henry’s sister to be a good steno- 
e grapher, guidance shows her the prob- 
lems of factory workers and the forms 
of protection they need. 

All through the steps we have out- 
lined, there must be put the social ob- 
jective. The exploratory exercises in 
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wood, cement, and metal must develop 
wider sympathies for all honest toilers. | 
Occupational information must spread 

‘enlightenment on all the common call- 
|ings, and generate the good-will needed 


to organize a happy world of workers. 


Wisdom and knowledge must be used It 
for social as well as individual wel- | thing 
fare. his fi 
When the political platforms are  bably 
written a few months hence, it will be | eithe 
found that about sixty per cent of the | cine-1 
space of each of them will be devoted  ancie 
to economic and vocational questions. | end « 
While these platforms may not be taken ‘suppl. 
very seriously, yet this emphasis shows land 
plainly how occupational issues force ‘tellers 
themselves into local, state, national, ‘came 
and international government. Even 4a lav 
the questions of war debts and repara- aroun 
tions are largely vocational problems, logy 
for all money must be raised through And t 
productive effort, that is, through jobs. Jong a: 
Then there are the tariff, the banks, Bilver. 
unemployment, the farmers, miners, and § The 
railroads. These problems are too vast trols f 
for individual control alone; no one far- ws | 
mer, however skilled, can make sure of filled t 
agricultural prosperity, not even of his Spirits 
own. you ai 
If capitalistic society is to cure its Phings 
evils and endure, it is safe to say that Bke yo 
the solutions of its problems will be @heir | 
worked out by the next generation Mnethod 
equipped with more wisdom than we of #hey la 
this generation possess. The efforts o/ mag 
vocational counselors everywhere should #hot; t! 
be supported in the attempt to give @rvive. 
young people knowledge of these dif-Men i 
ficult problems which we shall shortly Bading 
turn over to them. em. 
Vocational guidance, then, is a planien of 
and procedure for achieving these two @y the 
aims: the Secure in- Musines 
dividyal-suctess, and the sdciat-aim of Mr sov 
fitting pupils gradually to create a better@@re il 
world of work. ith al 
apers 
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Vocational Guidance: What It Isn’t 


' JoserpH JasTROW 


Former Head of Department of Psychology, University of Wisconsin 


It is a safe guess that one of the 
things the cave-man thought about was 
his future. Even in his day there pro- 
bably was a fortune-teller to tell it; 
either a priest or a prophet or a medi- 
cine-man. The quest of fate is an 
ancient search that will go on to the 
end of time, and the pretenders will 
supply the demand. Merrie old Eng- 
Jand passed laws to drive the fortune 
tellers out of business, but they always 
came back. New York State has such 
a law; so gaily-dressed Gypsies get 
zround it by hanging up a gaudy phren- 
ology chart in a vacant show-window 
nnd they ply their ancient trade, as 
Jong as customers cross their palms with 
Bilver. 

The earliest beliefs about what con- 
trols fate were ruled by magic. Men 
— little but imagined much. They 
lled their world with spirits of evil and 
Spirits of good, demons and gods. Like 
pou and me, they wanted the good 
things of life and feared the bad ones; 
Bke you and me, they wanted to assure 
heir future. They didn’t use our 
1ethods of finding out how, because 
ey lacked our knowldge. But belief 

magic hasn’t died out by a long 

ot; the mind habits of the cave-man 
irvive. Farther along in the story 
en invented elaborate systems for 
pading fate. Astrology is the oldest of 
em. Thousands of years ago the wise 
en of Babylon and Bagdad determined 

’ the stars what were lucky days for 
isiness, for expeditions, for marriage, 
r sowing grain, for letting blood to 
ire ills. And in our enlightened day 
ith all the benefit of books and news- 
apers and motion pictures and radio, 


the horoscope still flourishes, and is as 
much in place as a man in mailed armor 
driving an auto. 

Next to the quest of fate, which bred 
all varieties of fortune-tellers, was the 
desire to read character, to size up other 
men, and particularly to know what you 
are good for yourself, what you can do 
best, both to earn a living and to make 
the best of a job. The character reader 
was the first vocational guide, and the 
ancient model is still with us. Success 
is the great hope! 
bureau, and put up a good front; and 
you'll have a waiting-list. “What shall 
I do to succeed?” is the constant ques- 
tion; many are the solutions offered, 
and many the fake guides. They no 
longer practice magic, but pretend to 
science. False scientists have succeeded 
false prophets. But science, like art, is 
long; and time is money, and people 
clamor for short cuts. 

Reading signs in the heavens gave 
way to reading signs in the human 
body. The Greeks had a name for it: 
physiognomy. The physiognomist reads 
your character in your features. Coarse 
hair meant coarse ways; a square jaw 
meant a firm character; a receding chin 
was a sign of weakness. Your voca- 
tion doesn’t lie in your chin any more 
than in your cheek, though the glib 
salesman has plenty of “cheek” in an- 
other sense, which is no more nonsensi- 
cal than the first. Late in the Eighteenth 
century a Swiss clergyman, named 
Lavater, revived physiognomy and read 
the characters of his parishioners, in 
the shape of their features. Knowing 
them well, he could make shrewd 
guesses and work out a system that 


Open a success 
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seemed to fit if you overlooked the 
failures. 

Physiognomy was the craze of the day 
until it was followed by phrenology, 
which was invented by Gall, a good 
anatomist, but a weird psychologist. He 
read character in the bumps of the 
head. He found a bump for tune, which 
if prominent, showed that you were 
slated to be a musician; and one for 
“number,” which bump indicated the 
mathematician. Phrenology took Ameri- 
ca by storm. A hundred years ago 
New Yorkers were having their skulls 
plotted to tell what they were good for. 
Such are the fads and follies of voca- 
tional guidance. 

But the world moves; science makes 
it move, and the charlatans try to keep 
up with the procession. In due course 
some long-headed person announced 
that long-heads were superior to round- 
heads, or had different qualities of mind. 
Blondes were said to have one set of 
characteristics, and brunettes another. 
The lines of your hand showed your 
fate as well as your strong and weak 
points; palmistry, which is a child of 
astrology, had its day and still has its 
believers. Then there was numerology, 
which told you how to get your own or 
the other fellow’s number, by way of 
the letters in your name and their posi- 
tion in the alphabet. Other fanciful no- 
tions arose. There was your vibration 
or wave-length—a pure fiction—which 
had to be in tune with that of your 
destined mate, or the marriage would 
turn out as unhappily as that of couples 
born under opposed constellations. 
There seems to be nothing too foolish 
or too deluded to be dressed up as 
science and peddled to a gullible public, 
eager to have their fortunes told, their 
characters read, and their vocations 
guided. Much of this folk-lore, like 
the tea-cup readings or dream-book 
dictionary, is just the debris of old 
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superstitions and ignorant notions put 
in pretentious language. It is all a 
caricature of science. For one who be-| * 
lieves it, a score half-believe it and more 
just play with it. But it does no one’s 
mind any good, for it keeps more sen- 
sible ideas from taking hold. 

Here are some samples from the | 
blurbs of psychic guides who are still | 
doing the old style of business at the 
new stand. One “will tell you how to 
discover and control perfect expression 
of body and mind, success, rejuvenation 
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any 
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and the art of living, by unfolding life's psye 
greatest secrets to you.” Another an. “OU! 
nounces a lecture on “eating according 
to the shape of your head,” and why blonc 
phrenology is still the best “mental 9° © 
pilot in vocational work.” Latest of all, ) het 
there’s a complicated machine which | 2"¢ ! 
fits over the head and makes you look than 
as though you were getting a “per- popen 
manent wave”; but it actually records j those 
your “thirty-two faculties” and makes jt be 

Shandy 


an automatic transcript of everything 7 
Along the boardwalk ptells 


we ar 
our 


you are good for. 
of Atlantic City, or wherever people 
are supposed to spend their money 
foolishly, the ballyhoo of fate-reading 
goes merrily on. It invades Park Ave- 
nue as well as the slums. There are 
all styles to suit all minds and purses 
But they won’t work without a coin, an 
often a big one, in the slot of the faker’ 
purse. 

If you say that these are all ex? 
ploded notions, that sensible persons ar: 
not deceived by them, let me assure yo 
that there are dozens of systems, no 
quite so absurd, but equally withou 
any basis in fact, that are taking ir 
both people and dollars by promisin; 
them success, the release of laten 
powers, bigger salaries, better health, o 
the payment of a fee and a course 0 
lessons or the reading of a book, an 
business firms and corporations giv 
them endorsement now and then, jus 
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as some Wall Street men consult for- 
tune-tellers. Fake vocational guidance 
is mixed up with fake applied psy- 
chology of all sorts. Since psychology 
has become a word to conjure with, they 
are all applied psychologists. They 
make the way of true vocational guid- 
ance harder. Beware of short cuts and 
of long promises in vague words. 

Is there then no truth whatever in 

any of these signs? As stated and ap- 
plied: none! So many people are 
curious about this that to satisfy them, 
psychologists have actually gone to the 
trouble of testing some of these sup- 
posed differences of traits between 
blondes and brunettes, between people 
of one type of facial features and an- 
other, called “convex” and “concave,” 
and find no relation whatever, any more 
than that people who write their “O's” 
lopen are found to be generous, and 
ithose who write them closed are found 
to be close in money matters. Yet 
handwriting, like everything else we do, 
itells a little of what manner of person 
we are; so does our walk, our posture, 
jour speech, our habits generaliy. Yet 
taken as sign language it offers no basis 
for character reading or vocational guid- 
ance. In fact a system so largely false 
vith just a little grain of truth in it, is 
nore dangerous than one completely un- 
easonable. An exaggeration or a dis- 
ortion is often more misleading than 
lie. 

If people were not so easily taken in 
y systems of this fantastic type and 
y the promises they make, we could 
fford to take it as we do the following 
tory, which is more amusing and quite 
s scientific. It tells of a test for vo- 
ational guidance designed by two 
rustful parents to apply to their 
uccessive children. They decided that 
n the infant’s first birthday, they 
ould put him in a room with an apple, 
Bible, and a silver dollar. Closing the 


door, they peeped through the keyhole 
to watch with bated breath what the 
child would select. He took the apple; 
so they knew that this boy was to be a 
farmer. In due course, the second boy 
arrived, and on his first birthday the 
test was repeated. This child took the 
Bible; so it was clear that he 
become a minister. Again a period of 
watchful waiting for the third child 
and the day of judgment. Number 3 
took the dollar, indicating that he was 
to be a banker. But then came a fourth 
child and the critical test, what would 
he do? When they opened the door, 
they found him sitting on the Bible, 
with the apple in one hand and the 
dollar in the other. Conversant with 
the sign language, they knew he was to 
be a politiciay. That’s as sound voca- 
tional psychology as the rest. 

And so we come to the main question 
in which most of you are interested, 
and on which you will hear more from 
those that follow me in this series. What 
can vocational guidance do to keep 
square pegs out of round holes, and 
help you to decide in what niche in life 
you will fit best? Tt can do much, but 


was to 


cannot work wonders, and is wise 
enough and honest enough not to 


promise them. Psychology knows too 
well that most men and women are of 
average capacity but with some special 
aptitudes, many of them subject to test. 
Psychology takes account of what you 
are by virtue of the body, and especially 
the nervous system, with which you were 
born. It has been truly—said-that the 
important choice in life is the choice of 
the right grandparents. Psychology has 
much to say about right conditions for 
those early plastic years when the twig 
is bent and which show later in how the 
tree is inclined. 

But vocational guidance takes you as 
you are, knowing that you cannot 
change your past, but can make up for 


its mistakes by steering into the right 
road. Psychology recognizes that you 
are not all body, nor all mind, nor all 
instincts and emotions; but it has found 
out much as to how all these are com- 
bined and shape the “you” that is now 
facing the problem of developing your 
strengths and overcoming your weak- 
nesses. It can tell you what is of first 
importance and what of lesser conse- 
quence, and set you straight on your 
particular kinks and what it is that 
makes it hard for you to get along with 
people or jobs or situations. Sometimes 
the vocational guide reshapes the peg 
a bit; sometimes chooses a different 
hole. If it is a school problem, there 
is some adjustment of school to child 
as well as the more common adjustment 
of child to school; and the same for 
the worker and the job. Modern 
methods put all this testing and advis- 
ing into the hands of experts who know 
the tools of their profession, but know 
as well that no_ knowledge can replace 
common sense and tact and judgment 
and sympathy and the common garden 
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variety of human kindness. Vocational }iactu 
guidance doesirt-sotve all your problems self. 
but gives you first-aid treatment and afysh o 
follow-up service. n at 
All of which is wholly different infhem, 
principle and temper from the secretiess ev 
signs, and the magic meanings, and thelimes.’ 
short cuts to wisdom, and the one-sided Two 
and prejudiced systems that find allively 
solutions in a single set of conditions unds 
and these misapplied. Nature doesn'tKow ti 
work that way. The vocational coun-Mons. 
selor is enough of a psychologist tof lad, a 
have studied the ways of nature and tofme per 
apply his knowledge to the ways andfiess th: 
needs of men and women,—of the menfJk sto 
and women of here and now, who live inffachin 
a highly artificial way and in a mostfare |} 
complex system. No matter what yourfiacked. 
occupation or what your education, youlecurre 
can learn enough of the human make-§pan’s 
up to keep away from false guides. My§peratic 
time is up and your time has come toffom tw 
apply all this to your own situation andWhat 
to those entrusted to your care. Aipacher 
word to the wise is sufficient. rls th 
ntil the 
ery ty 
There 


Choosing a Job in 1732 vs. Choosing a Job in 1932 — @angin; 


Ray Lyman WILBUR 


Secretary of the United States Department of the Interior 


A short time ago a former student, 
when asked by me how he was getting 
along, said that he was having the time 
of his life; that he was doing just what 
he wanted and getting paid for it. Two 
hundred years ago, in the time when 
Benjamin Franklin chose his trade, 
selecting a vocation was a fairly simple 
matter. Then there were relatively few 
major job classifications. Today, ac- 
cording to the 1930 census, there are 
557 major occupations and occupational 
groups, and over 25,000 single occupa- 
tional designations. In each occupational 


ade fe 


group great numbers of specialized jobs 
offer a wide variety of opportunities. 

It is important in these days tha 
young people who are making voca 
tional choices have accurate informatio: 
about the numbers and proportions « 
individuals employed in the large oc 
cupational groups. This same censu! 
of 1930 gives us these facts: 48,832 
589 men and women, boys and girls, ar 
at work, or would be at work under nor 
mal conditions. Of these, 7% ar 
engaged in professional work; 15% ir 
wholesale and retail trade; 29% in man 
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ational facturing and 22% in agriculture. It 
oblemss self-evident that if there is a great 
t and afush of young people to a field which 
an absorb only a small percentage of 
rent infhem, the rest will find themselves job- 
- secretfess even in what are known as “good 
and themes.” 
1e-Sick [wo centuries ago, it was a compara- 
ind vely simple process to make the 
ditionsBounds of the trades and professions. 
doesn't[Kow time has brought great complica- 
coun-fjons. When Benjamin Franklin was 
gist tom lad, a stocking was knitted entirely by 
and tofme person, usually at home. Now not 
than twelve people handle a sheer 
he menfilk stocking at great vibrating knitting 
) live inffachines, in the dye house, and in the 
a mostf/fare house where it is folded and 
at yourfacked. A similar development has 
on, yougecurred in the clothing industry. A 
| makegpan’s vest requires forty-two single 
My§perations, which are performed by 
ome toffom twenty-six to twenty-eight workers. 
ion andWhat father, mother, or class-room 
ire. Alipacher can undertake to pilot boys and 


rls through every factory and trade 
itil they see a representative sample of 
ery type of occupational opportunity? 
| There is one fixed factor in this ever- 
anging situation. The qualities which 
ade for success two centuries ago re- 
ain the same. Then as now the body 
d the brain must work together. 
sorge Washington, the two hundredth 


32 


ed job#pniversary of whose birth this nation 
ities. @lebrates tomorrow, exhibited a cour- 
ys thai%e and resourcefulness in choosing his 
x voca#@cation which were to stand by his side 
rmatiomil later times of serious need. You will 
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d when you listen to the dramatiza- 
m which follows what I am saying, 
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that George Washington and Benjamin 
Franklin had the same original impulse 
about vocations... When young George 
was sixteen, Lord Fairfax, his great 
friend, asked what he desired to do as 
a life work. The lad answered, “The 
sea is my choice, sir.” So was 
his desire, that he had persuaded his 
brother to secure for him a commission 
in the Navy. At the last moment, his 
mother protested that she needed his 
help and support. Washington turned 
aside from the Navy and took up the 
field of his second choice, surveying. 
Lord Fairfax entrusted the young boy 
with a commission to make a survey of 
a large tract of land west of the Appa- 
lachians. So successfully did he per- 
form the work, and so surely did he 
demonstrate his skill, that he was ap- 
pointed a public surveyor soon after his 
return. When trouble broke out with 
the Indians, Washington was the Gov- 
ernor’s choice to‘head an expedition in- 
to the wilderness. He had already 
achieved a reputation for maturity of 
judgment and soundness of decision 
which set him apart from his fellows. 
There will be some value in looking 
back to 1732 if it awakens in us all a 
sense of the need for selecting and pre- 
paring for a job to which each is well 
adapted. As parents, teachers, and 
young people listen to this series of 
broadcasts, I am sure they will find new 
sources of help and encouragement as 
they seek to make their own adjust- 
ments to this changing world of work. 


great 


*This talk was followed by a dramatization 
of choosing a job in 1932.—Ed. 
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Technical Changes Affecting Vocational Choice 


Paut DovcLas 


Professor of Industrial Relations, University of Chicago 


In the little New England village in 
which I grew up, the trade of carriage- 
making was thought by all of us to be 
peculiarly attractive. The work was 
interesting, the pay adequate and the 
futtre seemed assured. But when [I last 
visited my former home, I found the 
carriage-shop not only closed _ but 
actually in ruins, and learned that 
some of my former playmates had 
moved west to Detroit and to Flint to 
help build the mew mechanism by which 
man travels on roads, namely the auto- 
mobile. That is one of the troubles in 
choosing the line of work one wishes to 
enter. It is hard enough at best, even 
in a static society, to choose the kind 
of job for which one wishes to prepare. 
But this choice is made even more dif- 
ficult because the prospects of various 
industries and professions are so con- 
stantly changing. Our industrial world 
is full of change and as new inventions 
are made and human desires alter, the 
trades which were once prosperous de- 
crease in importance and new ones rise. 
Old jobs decrease and in some cases 
disappear, and new ones emerge. Men 
and women who thought themselves 
placed for life find they must seek new 
posts. It is important, therefore, for 
those who stand on the threshold of 
earning their living to try to look into 
the future and see what is likely to hap- 
pen to various occupations to which at 
the moment they are attracted. 

While it is, of course, impossible to 
foresee the future in any very complete 
sense, we can perhaps obtain some idea 
of what is likely to happen by observing 
the changes which have occurred in the 
past. Fifty years ago nearly 44 per 


cent, or three out of every seven Ameri- 
cans who worked for their living, were 
farmers. Today only approximately 
one out of every five is so engaged. In 
other words, improved machinery, better 
methods of farming, combined with the 
fact that city life and indoor wor 
cause us to eat less than formerly, have 
made it possible for a farmer to feed 
twice as many people. Millions of farm 
boys and girls have therefore been either 
squeezed out of or released from farn 
work. There is every prospect that 
this trend will continue in the future 
New machinery, notably the tractor 
plow and the combined reaper-threshe: 
is steadily increasing the amount oj 
wheat and corn which a man can pro- 
duce. Since our consumption does no! 
keep pace with production because | 
the inelastic nature of the demand for 
farm products, it would seem almost 
certain that many more of our farn 
young people will be forced to seek thei: 
careers in the towns and cities. If an 
when a more or less mechanical cotton- 
picker is introduced in the South, there 
will be still more people who will le 
driven in from the soil, since King Cot 
ton can then be handled with a muc! 
smaller staff of workers. 

The increased use of oil, bette 
methods of burning coal and generatin 
power, combined with improvements i 
coal mining, have also decreased th 
number of miners who are needed an 
have caused tens of thousands of th: 
younger miners to abandon their forme 
work and hunt jobs elsewhere. 

Within our towns and cities, in tur: 
other great changes have been taki: 
place. For decades a larger and larg: 
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proportion of our population went into 

the factories, but within the last twelve 
years the tide has turned very definitely 
in the other direction. Even before 
the depression of 1929, there were 
yctually nearly 500,000 fewer wage- 
earners in our factories than there 
had been ten years before, despite the 
fact that there were sixteen million 
more people in the country. Electrical 
machinery, automobiles, and printing 
came, however, to employ more men, 
while cotton and woolen mills employed 
less. Pianos have wasted away as the 
phonograph and the radio have come 
in. Shoes have suffered as men ride 
more, while hosiery boomed with the ad- 
vent of short skirts. Soft drinks, milk, 
and chocolate have increased in im- 
portance as the American production of 
beer and whisky has declined. The 
numbers employed on both the steam 
and the electric railroads, moreover, 
diminished as the automobile rose in 
importance. The Committee on Recent 
Economic Changes even went so far as 
to estimate that in 1927 there were 
more workers attached to bus and 
truck transportation than there were to 
the railroads, namely 1,900,000 as 
compared with 1,856,000. 

Two sets of occupations, however, 
have been increasing during these past 
periods. The first is clerical work. In 
1899, there was but one salaried worker 
in manufacturing “for every thirteen 
wage-earners, while in 1927, there were 
slightly over two. The relative num- 
bers in the office staffs had doubled, 
therefore, in the course of these twenty- 
eight years. In addition to this, the 
numbers employed in banks and govern- 
imental offices, of course, have also 
greatly increased. Indeed, between 
1910 and 1920, the total number of 
clerical workers rose from 1,700,000 to 


}3,100,000, an increase of over 80 per 
cent. The second group of occupations 
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which greatly expanded were the pro- 
fessions, trade, and the so-called service 
industries. There were more teachers, 
insurance agents, salespeople of all de- 
scriptions, and more in hotels and the 
amusement trades. In 1910 there were 
3,400,000 persons in trade or 10.5 per 
cent of the total, whereas by 1930 this 
number had increased to 7,500,000 or to 
15.5 per cent. Thus in the space of 
twenty years the proportion so em- 
ployed rose from one-tenth to nearly 
one-sixth. Moreover, the numbers em- 
ployed in the field of professional ser- 
vice advanced from 1,700,000 in 1910 
to 3,400,000 in 1930, and this doubling 
in absolute numbers was equivalent to 
a relative advance of from 4.4 per cent 
to 7.0 per cent. The numbers employed 
in governmental service who were not 
listed in other occupations also showed 
an increase from 1.2 per cent of the 
total in 1910 to 2.2 per cent in 1930. 
Domestic and personal service which 
had declined from including 9.9 per 
cent of all the workers in 1910, to 8.2 
per cent in 1920, rose during the last 
decade because of the expansion of 
hotels, etc. back to the 1910 figure. If, 
indeed, we take the total numbers em- 
ployed in 1930 in trade, public service, 
professional service, and domestic and 
personal service, we have a grand total 
of approximately 17 million people. 
This is approximately 35 per cent of the 
total number gainfully employed and 
is almost exactly equal to the total 
numbers in manufacturing, the building 


trades, railway transportation, and 
mining. 
Some of these trends may un- 


doubtedly be expected to continue in 
the future. As agriculture and manu- 
facturing become more efficient so that 
a man can turn out a greatly increased 
product, we may expect a greater pro- 
portion of society’s energies to be de- 
voted to the production of services 
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rather than of material commodities. 
We may, therefore, probably expect to 
find a smaller porportion, although not 
necessarily a smaller absolute number, 
employed in the so-called basic indus- 
tries and a larger porportion in the less 
mechanized occupations where personal 
service is more important. If wholesale 
and retail trade could be made more 
efficient, however, apparently we could 
distribute the products of society with 
a much smaller proportion of energy 
than is now the case. If this improve- 
ment, therefore, comes about there will 
be a decline in the relative proportions 
absorbed in trade. 

There is one possibility which I 
should like to throw out as a kind of 
challenge. We are frequently asked 
where the new industries will come from 
which will do for the coming genera- 
tion what the automobile, the radio, and 
electric refrigeration did in taking up 
the slack for the decade which has just 
passed. There is certainly one great 
need which is evident to all those who 
know anything about our cities. That 
is the extraordinarily bad way in which 
our city workers are housed. For while 
our cities have been growing during the 
last twenty years on their outskirts 
they have been rotting at their centers 
until our unskilled and semi-skilled ur- 
ban workers are more poorly housed 
than are those of Northern and Western 
Europe. The East side of New York, 
the West side of Chicago, and the work- 
ing class regions of Philadelphia are 
dreary, dismal places which were bad 
enough fifteen years ago but which are 
far worse now. In order that even the 
skilled workers with family incomes of 
from $1800 to $2500 a year may be 
decently housed, it is necessary to cut 
rentals on new and decent buildings to 
$8 per month per room, or from $32 
to $40 a month for four- and five-room 
apartments. If great improvements in 
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building construction are made and jj 
restrictive practices are abandone 
then it may be possible to reduce cos; 
to somewhere near this figure. By 
there will still remain the great mass 0; 
unskilled and _ semi-skilled workers 
whose wages of from 40 to 50 cents an 
hour, when deductions are made for j|)- 
ness, part-time and unemployment, can 
average hardly more than $1000 to 
$1200 a year, and who, therefore, can- 
not afford to pay $8 a month per roo: 
To help this group, some type of better 
financing which may involve a govern- 
mental subsidy is needed if they are | 
be decently housed. If such improve. 
ments in construction and in financing 
are made, then we may look forward t 
many years of expanded activity 
the building-trades and in the factories 
which serve them. If these events do 
not happen, then building, which has 
constructed more office buildings and 
expensive apartment houses then are 
likely to be needed for some time, will 
decline. Its next great task is clearly 
the building of decent housing quarters 
for the workers of America. If it can- 
not solve that problem, then, in the 
words of Disraeli, “it will have a bril- 
liant future behind it.” 

I have suggested one possibility for 
the future, and I should like to con- 
clude with a reality that still is littk 
realized. Sixty years ago every ambi- 
tious boy looked forward to the time 
when he would be master of his busines: 
and an independent proprietor in hi: 
own right. He read with hungry interes 
in the novels of Horatio Alger, so man) 
in number yet so uniform in theme, « 
the country boy who came to the cit; 
and swept out his employer’s office an 


who, by dint of never watching the 


clock, finally married his employer: 
daughter and came into proud posses: 
sion of the business. Those days ar 
| largely over. Technical changes nov 
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demand the investment of so much capi- 
tal that modern industry in manufactur- 
ing, transportation, and mining is 
carried on by big companies. So, to an 
increasing extent, is banking and trade. 
The large majority of American work- 
ers are wage-earners or clerks and will 
always remain such. Thus in 1923, 38 
ner cent of all the wage-earners in man- 
ufacturing were employed in establish- 
ments with over 500 wage-earners, and 
71 per cent in establishments with over 
100. When we remember that a large 
company quite commonly has at least 
several, and in some cases many, estab- 
lishments under its direction, the degree 
of concentration is even greater than is 
indicated by these figures. It is arith- 
metically impossible, under these condi- 
tions, for the mass to become individual 
proprietors and managers of the type 
celebrated by Horatio Alger and by 
some of the present-day magazines 
which exalt individual success. 

It is but wisdom, therefore, that the 
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younger generation should realize this 
as they enter industry, and should pre- 
pare themselves not only for the in- 
dividualistic struggle for success in a 
changing world, but also for all the 
methods whereby the group of wage and 
salaried workers may cooperate to make 
their lives more truly satisfying. Vo 
cational guidance properly conceived 
should not only prepare workers for 
better jobs than those which they or 
their parents now occupy, it should 
also prepare them for a more abounding 
life in that station in industry to which 
the exigencies of industry are likely to 
confine the vast majority. Sometime 
Americans will recognize that, as a 
whole, they cannot forever live above 
themselves, and will settle down to 
cooperate with other members of their 
class in building a more satisfactory life 
both within and without their working 
hours. Toward that end vocational 
guidance should aid. 


Cyrus S. CHING 


Director, Industrial and Public Relations, U. S. Rubber Co 


Industry has a definite responsibility 
in the matter of training industrial em- 
ployees who have had to change their 
occupations as a result of the installa- 
tion of so-called labor-saving machinery. 

In defining the responsibility of in- 
dustry, we must keep one fundamental 
principle in mind, namely, that regard- 
less of what any industrial employee, 
manager, banker, or government official 
thinks or does, we are living in an age 
of progress and change, and that we 
must accommodate ourselves to ever- 
changing conditions. If we do not, we 
will eventually be swept aside by forces 
over which no individual or group of 


individuals has any control, and we 
must face this situation as all the gener- 
ations preceding us have faced it, with 
confidence in ourselves, confidence in 
the great future of this country, regard- 
less of temporary set-backs such as now 
exist, confidence that, having already 
made remarkable strides, we shall con- 
tinue to progress in raising the stand- 
ards of living of all of our people. 
Industry’s responsibility is to pro- 
gress so regularly and so consistently 
that change of one kind or another is 
always going on. Under these condi- 
tions adjustment, not readjustment, is 
a natural and customary process. Then 
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it presents no particular problem for 
the individual worker. 

Regular and consistent progress is 
not confined alone to the introduction of 
machinery. It means continually chang- 
ing processes, revising layouts, in- 
troducing new or better products, and 
training the working forces so that each 
member is sufficiently flexible and ver- 
satile to meet the changes which occur 
with far greater frequency than does a 
mechanical invention of a character so 
revolutionary as to displace any great 
number of workers at one time. Under 
such management the employee is con- 
stantly learning, and in learning new 
work habits, he also learns adaptability, 
and the adaptable and flexible worker 
has little to fear under ordinary condi- 
tions of employment. 

In well-managed industries today 
major changes are known well in ad- 
vance and are made the subject of a 
complete preliminary survey, which in- 
cludes, in addition to a thorough study 
of each step necessary in arriving at the 
désired objective, a detailed analysis of 
how the changes will affect the various 
workers. 

Far more rarely than is generally sup- 
posed does the labor-saving machine 
actually displace the worker that it re- 
places. Such machines are usually in- 
troduced because labor costs on a par- 
ticular process are high. This means 
that the workers are skilled and skilled 
workers are usually the best employees. 
When the machine comes in, those 
workers are generally retained. Their 
adjustment problem is frequently more 
psychological than manual. They may 
have to take less pay for less skilled 
work, but they are usually given this 
opportunity. The worker who is dis-- 
placed is the inefficient or undesirable 
employee who is on the less important 
job. Not infrequently, the introduction 
of the labor-saving machine involves 


not one move and one case of retraining 
but four, five, or six, and the worker 
finally displaced becomes a social prob- 
lem, not of readjustment, but of un- 
employability. The man displaced is 
the one who doesn’t measure up. He 
drops through the sieve. And that | 
believe is a social, not an industrial, 
problem. I would hesitate to enum- 
erate its factors. They would open up 
the fields of eugenics, education, recrea- 
tion, and moral training. 

And at this point I should like to cor- 
rect a common misconception. Many 
people claim that the rapid increase of 
labor-saving machinery is responsible 
for the unemployment of the present 
time. This is a fallacy. Those indus- 
tries which have, to the greatest extent, 
used labor-saving machinery in the past 
fifteen years are the same industries 
which have absorbed the largest amount 
of labor. An outstanding example is 
the automobile industry, including the 
manufacture of automobiles, automobile 
tires, and other accessories. 

There is another point that is not 
fully realized outside of industry. While 
the introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, accompanied by a subdivision 
of labor, has to a large extent eliminated 
the individual skilled craftsman who 
performed all the operations necessary 
in the conversion of raw material into 
the finished product, it has at the same 
time increased the flexibility of labor for 
different trades and different industries. 
Before the introduction of many of our 
present-day machines, the _ skilled 
worker in any industry frequently 
served an apprenticeship of years to 
learn his trade. When that man was 
confronted with the necessity of find- 
ing another job, he could seek em- 
ployment only in his particular trade, 
or begin over again in some other oc- 
cupation, which meant another long 
training period. In modern industry, 
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transfer from one job or occupation to 
another is a simpler matter, as adapting 
oneself to the new machine or the new 
work is not an entirely new undertak- 
ing. I do not overlook the fact that 
depreciation of skill has its unfortunate 
side, but at the same time, I make a 
nlea for a better appreciation of the 
fact that this same condition has also 
its good side. 

[he most revolutionary changes af- 
fecting the lives of industrial workers 
do not come in the industries which 
are making the most frequent improve- 
ment and introducing the greatest in- 
novations. The worst situations occur 
in companies which have been back- 
ward and old-fashioned. When they 
wake up to the fact that they have been 
left behind in the race and that the 
public who has been purchasing their 
product will no longer pay the costs 
resulting from their antiquated methods, 

when such an industry modernizes its 
methods and equipment, the change is 
revolutionary, and the effect on the 
workers tragic. Overnight they see all 
the skill which they have acquired over 
a period of years written off. They have 
been accustomed to doing one thing in 
one way so long that they are abso- 
lutely lost when their jobs are gone. I 
am quoting authorities when I say hu- 
man nature can stand changes but not 
jumps; it can make remarkable adjust- 
ments if only the process of change is 
gradual. When, on the other hand, the 
reorganization of methods, equipment, 
and policies follows a period of stagna- 
tion, it results in serious consequences 
to the workers, management, and stock- 
holders. So far as the workers are 
concerned, they are confronted physi- 
cally not only with learning new work 
habits, but also,—which is equally hard, 

with the unlearning of old habits. 
When people become accustomed to 
running in a groove, they lack the con- 


fidence to follow new paths, and the 
shock of the change affects them men- 
tally as well as vocationally and unfits 
them for the problems before them. I 
cannot too strongly emphasize the fact 
that industry’s great responsibility is to 
make the industrial worker versatile and 
to keep him flexible in both his mental 
and his physical habits. 

Where changes have not been a nor- 
mal part of the operations in an 
industry, it is too late when the revolu- 
tionary change comes to consider the 
problem of training. The type of mind 
which has been developed on the part 
of the workers over a long period of 
years cannot be changed by any method 
of training that may be adopted. 

I will say, however, that in a large 
measure well-run industry has met and 
will continue to meet its responsibilities 
in keeping its workers flexible, not only 
because it owes this to the worker, but 
because it is good business. 

If a change involving the transfer of 
workers from one job or occupation to 
another, is well handled, future changes 
are simplified, but one of the most im- 
portant factors for success in engineer- 
ing such a change is the manner in 
which the employees are handled. It 
is most important in adjusting people 
to change, to prepare the minds of the 
workers in advance by giving them full 
information as to the reasons for the 
change and sufficient explanation so that 
they may realize the wisdom of the 
whole program. This is fundamental. 
It has been demonstrated repeatedly. 
Where such understanding and confi- 
dence exist, difficult situations are over- 
come with apparent ease. Where 
understanding is lacking, simple prob- 
lems often result in catastrophies, and 
in any industrial catastrophy the in- 
dustrial worker and the community are 
the greatest losers. 

It is just as important for the public 
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generally to appreciate the significance 
of the present-day industrial changes 
as it is for the worker himself to under- 
stand the necessity for the particular 
change with which he is confronted. 
And yet there are many misconceptions 
about the results of the constant intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery in 
industry. We hear people say that the 
machine age will turn the American 
people inte a nation of robots. Never- 
theless, these same people would not 
willingly forego the automobile, tele- 
phones, electric lights, radios, good 
roads, home equipment, and better 
facilities for education and recreation, 
which the machine age has been evolv- 
ing and developing for the past century. 
Such critics view the future with alarm, 
but they do not make it clear whether 
in their opinion, we have already pro- 
gressed too far with our mechanization, 
or whether we should turn the wheels of 
progress backward, and if so, how far 
back we should go. 

Some of the very people who are 
crying so loudly today about the evils 
of the so-called machine age, would not 
be able to reach their audience were it 
not for the products of this same ma- 
chine age which they decry. 

Many times a sad picture is painted 
of the skilled artisan who no longer can 
be found in our industries. I wonder 
if he was as happy as people would have 
us believe. How many hours a day did 
he work, what did he do for recreation, 
how far from his home did he ever 
travel, what did he have in the way of 
such educational advantages as are of- 
fered by the radio, the magazines, and 
the newspapers which today are within 
the reach of all. But even assuming 
that he was happier than the present 
day industrial employee, you, as a pub- 
lic, no longer require his services. The 
most highly skilled maker of stone 


axes in the world would have consider- 
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able difficulty in placing himself in thy 
occupation in the United States today 
The same might be said of the skille 
maker of flails for thrashing grain: the 
public no longer needs that typs 
skill, and when the public no longer de. 
mands a particular type of skill, certai; 
individuals have difficulty in adjusting 
themselves. It was ever thus an 
always will be. 

It should not be necessary to en. 
deavor to make a case for the advant- 
ages of our modern day progressive 
methods in industry. Before the auto- 
mobile manufacturers of this country 
adopted the methods of building cars 
with sub-divided labor and modern ma- 
chinery, the cheapest car we could get 
in this country cost about $3000 and 
the top was extra. Today, we all knoy 
what modern manufacture has done for 
us and our people in the case of th 
automobile. It has taken the automo- 
bile out of the class where only a few 
wealthy individuals could enjoy it 
while others were confined to the com- 
munities in which they lived. It has 
placed this method of transportatior 
within the reach of everyone. This i: 
only one instance,—the same is true o! 
many other things which every person 
in the United States today uses as 3 
matter of course. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize 
this,—that the present business situa- 
tion emphasizes more strongly than any 
other one thing, the need for mor 
change, more improvement, mot less 
We have reached the place in our civili- 
zation where turning the wheels of pro- 
gress backward is unthinkable, wher 
taking away from people the thing: 
which have added to their comfort an 
enjoyment would be revolutionary. Wes 
should think in terms of even more in- 
provements in our homes, our busines: 
offices, and our methods of transporta- 
tion and communication. This 
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nossible to the extent that we are able 
to bring these innovations within the 
reach of all. 

The number of people in this country 
employed in making products, which 
are not classed as absolute necessities 
of life, is larger today than ever before. 
Only approximately 30% of our people 
are engaged in the production, of the 
necessities of life. It is absolutely 


necessary, therefore, for us to bring 
down the cost of the so-called non- 
essentials as a method of keeping all of 
our people employed. It is necessary 
for each individual, whether he is an in- 
dustrial worker, manager, or stock- 
holder,—no matter what his position in 
industry may be,—to view this con- 
tinual change that is taking place as a 
sign of progress. 


The Study of the Individual 


C. S. Yoakum 


Vice-President, University of Michigan 


People work in many different oc- 
cupations in order to supply us with 
goods and services which make life 
happier and more comfortable. In any 
one of these occupations there are 
thousands of persons at work. It is 
important to remember that, in some 
measure, each one of these persons 
selected the work he is doing because he 
felt he could do the work well and 
would be happy doing it. Also, select- 
ing one’s future occupation is a personal 
problem which every young person must 
finally settle for himself or herself. I 
am to talk to you a few minutes about 
the things you ought to learn about 
yourself before choosing your own oc- 
cupation. 

Selecting an occupation is a process of 
self-discovery, combined with learning 
the nature of the occupations that 
people are now working in. When you 
have found out what sort of person you 
are and know something about the 
occupations in which you are most in- 
terested, then comes the fun as well as 
serious work in matching different jobs 


| with your abilities. In what ways are 
| the things you do best and most easily 
similar to the things done by either the 


musician, the engineer, the salesman, 
the merchant, or the lawyer? 

People have been classified in many 
different ways. One of these classifica- 
tions that has been very suggestive in 
helping persons to study themselves was 
given by Professor Thorndike a num- 
ber of years ago. In a broad way he 
thought that some folks like to work 
mainly with ideas and to make few 
contacts with people and to be less 
active with their hands. A_ second 
group obtain their greatest enjoyment 
and satisfaction out of working with 
other people. They like to aid others 
in advancing themselves, or to direct 
the activities of others individually or 
in groups. A third group of people 
are more interested in doing things with 
their hands. 

There is no sharp division among 
these three groups. Nor is there a sharp 
division among the corresponding oc- 
cupations. Nevertheless the great fields 
of teaching, of law, of politics, of liter- 
ary production, need people with ability 
to express their ideas in words. The 
sciences, production of manufactured 
goods, engineering, and many business 
occupations need those who can use 
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abstract symbols expressing relations of 
ideas of quantity and of accurate meas- 
urement. All social services, including 
medicine, the ministry, and teaching, 
need those who are deeply interested in 
the welfare of others. The physically 
active group that likes to move about 
or work with their hands will find their 
interest in the outdoor occupations, the 
mechanical fields, the various fine and 
applied arts. We see that these three 
large groups of activities or interests 
often overlap and they overlap more 
frequently in the higher professions 
than they do in the simpler activities 
of the foreman or the accountant or the 
mechanic or the house-to-house sales- 
man. 

In order to examine your abilities in 
detail and to make a personal judg- 
ment regarding which of these major 
groups of activities is most suitable for 
you or in which you would be most in- 
terested, it is necessary to make a 
grouping of your own activities. This 
division is frequently made as follows: 
first, what has been your achievement 
in school, in your outside activities 
about the home, and among your fellow 


students? How successful have you 
been? Second, have you found any 


forms of activity at home, in school, or 
elsewhere which seem to be very easy, 
or too hard, for you? Third, what 
special things have you done which have 
been of greatest interest and which you 
felt you would like to keep on doing all 
the remainder of your life if they 
brought you into contact with people 
whom you liked and enabled you to 
make a decent living? Fourth, how 
have you impressed the people you have 
lived with thus far? Before making a 


decision, you must examine yourself by 
means of careful answers to questions 
like the above and by means of special 
types of tests which you can find out 
about through your local schools. Many 
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of these tests and self-study forms ar 
now described in books you can get 
your local library. 

In the first place, your school coun. 
selor or some specialist in an adul; 
education group will help you find ou 
the way you have progressed in sch 
They will aid you to discover what 
subjects have been most interesting to 
you, not because you liked the teacher 
nor because you liked the students wh 
were in the class, but primarily because 
you were interested in learning what 
the subject had to give you. Do not de- 
pend entirely on your grades. This dis- 
covery will be very suggestive of broad 
groups of occupations which may | 
open to you because of the relationshi 
the subjects you like bear to those oc- 
cupations. Your counselor will also bi 
especially interested in those subjects 
which you have found relatively eas; 
because he will believe that, having 
made good grades in them and having 
found them easier than others, you may 
have a special ability in those particular 
fields. 

This suggests our second method oi 
finding out your abilities. Practically 
every occupation is open to the boy or 
girl who has great intellectual ability 
together with supporting qualities. A 
very shrewd estimate regarding the level! 
of your intellect can now be made by 
experts through the use of several types 
of tests. I am going to illustrate just 
one very simple form of such a test 
Remember there are many other kinds 
all much harder than this. This is only 
one kind of test that makes you think 
It is very simple. It is called the absurd 
statements test. Listen. “A Sunday in 
France. Ten years ago on a pleasant 
summer’s afternoon in the middle of 
January, 1930, the twelve o’clock ex- 
press from Scotland was rushing past 
the busy terminus of the Grand Central 
Station at twelve miles an hour.” Do 
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u see how it ‘makes you think to find 
all the statements that are wrong? There 
we many other tests of different kinds. 
[hey are graded so you can tell how 
far up the scale of intellect you are by 
the number and kinds you pass. If you 
can pass a great many and grade high, 
it would be absurd for you to select 
y things to work at. 

A great many boys and girls show 
very early that they have some special 
aptitude, that is, some are much better 
in music, or drawing, or arithmetic, or 
reading than the average of their class. 
Some get along better with their fellow 
students; or they not only have an in- 
terest in radio or other mechanical 
things but also develop readily and 
easily great skill in handling machinery 
or tools or instruments of various kinds. 
One of the things which the counselor 
or directed library reading can help you 
do, if you think you have one of these 
special aptitudes, is to aid you in dis- 
covering whether your special aptitude 
is due simply to some accident of hav- 
ing had better training, or better op- 
portunities than others to acquire what 
you have already acquired. This may 
be the only reason why you are ahead 

‘ of other boys or girls at this time. You 
will need very special advice and care- 
fully made examinations in order to be 
sure that you do have a special aptitude 
for these things that you are doing well 

now. In order to be successful in a 

special aptitude one must be sure that 

he has it in considerable measure and is 
willing to work hard to develop it to its 
fullest extent. 

| A fourth factor which has a great 
deal to do with the selection of your oc- 

cupation is your personality. Here you 
need to know how much energy you can 
expend without developing fatigue and 
lack of interest in your work. You will 
also want to know how easily you make 
friends and can discuss problems with 
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other people without irritating them. 
One of the most essential things in your 
personality is self-control. This means 
your ability to stick to a particular task 
in the face of immediate pleasures, to 
control your temper when irritated, and 
to keep on going in spite of discourage- 
ments. The school counselor and the 
expert psychologist can direct you to 
books and specialists which will aid you 
in determining whether you can develop 
so as to get along with people easily, or 
whether you will always be best satis- 
fied by working more or less alone. 
Other speakers in this program will 
tell you about judging occupations. It 
is important for you to consider the oc- 
cupation apart from what any of your 
friends say. You are the one who must 
do the work and you must be satisfied 


in the work that is selected. You 
should, therefore, be certain what is 
your real reason for selecting any 


particular vocation. The story is told 
of one boy who was enthused by a 
cousin to plan to enter journalism. 
After conferences with his teacher and 
family and friends, it became very clear 
that he was much more interested in 
mechanical things than he was in liter- 
ary production. He was starting to 
select his vocation on the basis of advice 
from a relative who was himself partic- 
ularly interested in journalism. Another 
boy, whom I knew personally, spent two 
hard, disagreeable and unsatisfactory 
years taking pre-medical work, simply 
because a salesman with whom he got 
acquainted just before entering college 
persuaded him that medicine was the 
only thing in the way of a vocation. 
He is now a graduate engineer, very 
happily situated. Many stories of this 
kind are Known to vocational counselors 
and they are therefore anxious to do all 
they can to prevent others from select- 
ing a vocation on the basis of wrong 
reasons. All such information should 
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be used simply as a part of the whole 
study you are making to select a proper 
vocation. 

To sum up, many of you have a num- 
ber of years in which to plan for a 
particular vocation. In order to plan 
wisely, you should follow an outline 
similar to this one I have proposed. 
Here it is again in the form of ques- 
tions: 

Which do you like best, to think out 
things, to work with people or to be 
active with your hands? Rank your- 
self as a student, as a deep thinker, as 
a leader of men, as a great artist, or as 
an engineer. Are you unusually good 
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at some one thing? Are you energetic: 
Do you like people? 

Every assistance that the school, or 
your parents, or people working in the 
community can offer you to help you 
get acquainted with your own abilities 
should be used in reaching your final 
decision; and, lastly, you must remem- 
ber that all of these things are means 
of getting acquainted with yourself and 
knowing what your capacities really are 
The problem of selecting a vocation is 
your problem and all the tests and 
interviews and study of vocations that 
have been suggested above are simply 
aids to enable you to select your voca- 
tion wisely and well. 


Studying the Occupation 


C. R. Mann 


Director, American Council on Education 


In the centennial year of 1876, a 
small boy just turned twelve was driv- 
ing home from town along a country 
road with his father. At a bend in the 
highway there suddenly appeared be- 
fore him the first road vehicle moving 
under its own power that he had ever 
seen. It rose in the sunlight, bumping 
and thundering down the road, like a 
splendid iron monster. Its heavy sides 
were a gleaming black. Its huge rollers 
rumbled ponderously. Smoke shot in 
a sooty cloud from its thick-set stack. 

Before the horses had had time to be- 
come panic-stricken, the small boy was 
off his father’s wagon and talking with 
the engineer. “Who made it, where 
was it going, and what did they use it 
for?” The engineer was very glad to 
explain the whole affair. This was an 
engine for driving threshing machines 
and sawmills. It was equipped with a 
chain that connected the power unit 
with the rear wheels so that it could 


travel under its own steam. There was 
a belt attachment for applying power 
to a thresher. The engine made two 
hundred revolutions a minute and was 
governed by a throttle. It had been 
built by Nichols, Shephard & Company, 
of Battle Creek. 

A small boy climbed back on his 
father’s wagon and went on with the 
horses. But the trumpet had sounded 
and the issue was drawn. 

It was young Saint George and the 
Dragon. 

Charies Merz tells the foregoing 
story and its sequel in a recent book 
on this subject. He there shows how 
ten years later, when young St. George 
had grown to man’s estate, he joined 
battle with the Dragon. For seven 
years he worked during the day to earn 
his living and struggled far into the 
night. Finally there emerged from his 
shop a benzine buggy that moved by 
its own power. His friends were amused 
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and thought him crazy to labor so over 

, impractical toy. But to him it was 
proof that his vision could be realized 
in practice. So he continued to strug- 
cle on. Now he is the world’s foremost 
maker of automobiles. He has done 
nore than any other one man to help 
\mericans realize their heart’s desire for 
travel and the great out-of-doors. 

“That man is a genius,” I can hear 
many of you saying. “His case is 
nique. Only one in a million ever sees 
a dragon and is inspired to do him 
battle.” But is it so? 

I recall the case of the high school 
boy who one day happened upon a 
book of phrenology. It had on its 
cover that once-famous chart of the hu- 
man head showing what part of the 
brain was supposed to be the seat of 
each of the different human traits. 
Within, it told how to proceed to un- 
ravel the mysteries of mind and to pre- 
dict what any specimen of humanity 
was good for. The idea fascinated that 
boy. It was the dragon that challenged 
his intellectual curiosity. He buried 
himself in the library reading every- 
thing he could find on the subject. That 
was forty years ago. He has been at 
it ever since. Today he is one of 
\merica’s leading psychologists who has 
done as much as any other one man to 
enlighten us on the workings of the 
human mind. 

Again I feel your scepticism. Few 
men, you say, are thus driven into their 
life work by a challenging dragon that 
will not lie down and keep quiet. Most 
of us mortals accept the first job that 


| offers a reasonable toe-hold in the work- 
ting world. Then we follow the pattern 
set in the comic opera, “Pinafore,” by 
p Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B. You remem- 
;ber how on his first job he “cleaned 


the windows and swept the floor and 
polished up the handle of the big front 
door.” He “polished up the handle so 


carefully that now he is the ruler of 
the Queen’s navy.” “As office boy he 
made such a mark that they gave him 
the post of a junior clerk. He served 
the writs with an air so bland and he 
copied all the letters in a big round 
hand. He copied all the letters in a 
hand so free that now he is the ruler 
of the Queen’s navy.” 

Every one of us 
many outstanding men and women who 
have grown up in this way. As a 
youngster each went to work as office 
boy or at any job he could get. He 
was proud to have gained a toe-hold in 
the world of work. He made good. He 
felt the satisfaction of work well done. 
He conceived a new standard of ex- 
cellence and struggled to achieve it. 
This was a dragon that challenged him 
to do his best. He was promoted in the 
direction of his greatest success. He 
thus proceeded in devious paths, guided 
mainly by instinct and luck, from one 
type of work to another which he did 
better, until he finally “arrived.”’ 

To most of you the jobs of the heroes 
of the three stories just told probably 
seem quite distinct. From the material 
point of view they are totally different. 
One created automobiles, another 
studied the human mind, while the third 
was ruler of the Queen’s navy. Neither 
would want to do the job of either of 
the others. The automobile-maker 
would surely pooh out as a psychologist. 
The psychologist would doubtless get 
seasick in the Queen’s navy. And Sir 
Joseph, K.C.B., would be bored to ex- 
tinction if he had to live long on land. 

From the point of view of vocational 
guidance, however, these three men are 
alike in one all-important respect. Each 
eagerly pursued the dragon that had 
challenged him to battle. Each did his 
best to win that fight. He could not 
do otherwise. Only thus could he satisfy 
his heart’s desire. 
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Wouldn’t it be great if everyone could 
find a dragon in the things he does to 
earn his daily bread? Lots of people 
are now doing it. Everybody wants 
it. We surely can fix matters so that 
everybody’s doing it, if we apply our 
wits to the problem as intelligently as 
we have applied them to making mar- 
velous machines. 

If you will look carefully at what is 
happening all around you, I believe you 
will find that much is being done to 
achieve that end. Consider the children, 
for example. School work is their daily 
job. Schoolmen have for years been 
studying the necessary occupations of 
school children in order to find out how 
to present them so that each child dis- 
covers in school work some dragon that 
challenges him to action. As a result, 
more children now want to go to school 
than was the case when we Olympians 
were young. 

This is true not only in isloated pri- 
vate progressive schools. It is true of 
the public school system as a whole. For 
example, in 1927 the State of Cali- 
fornia created a curriculum commission 
to organize the curriculum of State 
schools as an activity program. Ac- 
cording to the published report of that 
commission, an activity program is one 
“which offers opportunities to children 
to engage in worthwhile satisfying ex- 
periences while carrying out their most 
challenging purposes.” By studying 
school tasks in the light of such a de- 
finition as this, school men are succeed- 
ing in revealing dragons that make 
children really want to do what they do 
in school. If schoolmen can do this for 
school tasks, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that captains of industry can, by 
appropriate study of jobs in industry, 
reveal the dragons that make grown- 
ups want to do battle and win. 

In some adult occupations the dragon 
is so obvious that men of the right 


temperament discover him with eas 
Clergymen, physicians, nurses, locon 
tive engineers, poets, musicians, 
many teachers are familiar example 
But most of the jobs of industry ar, 
studied exclusively from the mechanica 
point of view. Hence, the dragons 
them are so hidden under a mass oj 
mechanical routine that none but arde: 
souls can possibly find them. For ex 
ample, the job of the forest ranger whe: 
analyzed by the ‘practices usually fol. 
lowed by industry consists of the follow. 
ing duties: 

He patrols forest trails; 

Watches for forest fires; 

Reports such fires when discovered 
and so forth. 


Such statements describe only the rov- 
tine mechanics of the job. They do no! 
fire the imagination of the type of mar 
who makes a good forest ranger. The 
reveal no hidden dragons. 

A study of the human factors implicit 
in this job might lead to some such 
statement as this: 


Gets aid without fail to wayfarers 
who have lost their way on rough moun- 
tain trails in a blizzard. 


This latter statement would fire the 
imagination of any man who was fitted 
by temperament and training for th: 
job. He would want to do it and would 
struggle till he won. 

Some industrialists are already study- 
ing jobs in their plants from this 
humane point of view. Numerous in- 
dustries have discovered that changes 
in the mere physical or personal sur- 
roundings in which a job is done may 
alter a job that is disagreeable so that 
it becomes reasonably satisfying to the 
worker. Regrouping of workers so that 
those who are temperamentally _har- 
monious work together has been found 
to improve the morale of the group 
Much can also be done by putting the 
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job up to the worker in such a way that 
the slumbering dragons awake. 

I once knew the manager of a large 
jute mill that made rugs, wall coverings, 
bags, and other textile articles in great 
variety. Whenever a likely boy applied 
to him for a job, my friend would talk 
to him like this: “I have only two jobs 
open. I am not sure that either would 
suit you. In one of them you would 
handle cheap and dirty raw material, in 
a noisy room filled with clanging ma- 
chinery, and you would work among 
people who have little education and 
many foreign ways. In the other you 
would deal with material that is fascinat- 
ing in the variety of its possibilities and 
capable of being transformed into an 
infinite range of designs of exquisite 
beauty. You would work in a great 
room filled with machinery that per- 
forms its delicate tasks with such 
perfection as to challenge you likewise 
to do and be your best. The people 
among whom you would work are of 
many interesting sorts. Their combined 
history and experience make contact 
with the achievements of the entire hu- 
man race. Which of these two jobs do 


ho 
vi 


you want, my boy? Which one are 
you capable of filling?” 

This man was helping boys who en- 
tered his plant to discover the dragon 
that lies hidden in every job for those 
who have eyes to see. And, incidentally, 
it may interest you to know that this 
man was the only manager who ever 
made that jute mill pay. 

In the past few minutes I have tried 
to show you, first, that when a man has 
discovered a dragon, he thenceforth 
does his best; second, that a few men of 
exceptional gifts like the automobile- 
maker, the psychologist, and _ Sir 
Joseph, K.C.B., do discover their own 
dragons; third, that some schoolmen 
and employers—far-sighted pioneers 
have learned how to reveal the dragon 
to others. 

But the big task still remains. In 
the great majority of jobs, the dragon 
remains hidden. The big task, then, 
for everyone is to study and restudy 
the jobs that must be done to make 
the world go round, until the dragons 
that lie hidden within them are so re- 
vealed that everyone somehow, some- 
where, discovers a challenge that makes 
him want to get busy and do his stuff! 


Education and Training for the Job 


Davip SNEDDEN 


Professor of Educational Sociology and Vocational Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Every year in the United States 
nearly two million grown-up boys and 
girls, who are really young men and 
women, reach the time when they must 
soon become self-supporting. 

Here are some of the questions which 
these young persons now begin to put 
to themselves: What are some kinds 
of work for which I might fit myself? 
What kinds hold out the best prospects 
for me? 


Let us assume that in some degree 
these questions have been answered. 
The purpose of the address tonight is 
to try to answer certain other questions 
which they are sure to raise. How 


do young Americans become trained to 
get and hold good positions in their 
vocations? What kinds of opportunities 
are now available for really effective 
vocational training? 

Let us take the imaginary case of 


_| 
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Henry Brown, who lives, let us say, in 
Buffalo. Henry Brown is seventeen 
years old. He has been attending high 
school -for two years. He now finds 
that he must begin soon to earn for 
himself. He is anxious to prepare him- 
self for some profitable and attractive 
field of work where he can be fairly sure 
of promotion. He has already worked 
for short periods during summer vaca- 
tions as a helper, once in a grocery store 
and again in an automobile repair shop. 
But those were only jobs. He now 
wants a permanent vocation. 

Henry has determined to enter some 
one of the mechanical industries. His 
vocational adviser finds that Henry has 
good talents for this type of work and 
that prospects in that field are espec- 
ially good in Buffalo. Henry has the 
good sense to see that it will pay him 
well in the long run to get a thorough 
preparation for some one trade. What 
are his opportunities? 

In Buffalo he will find open to him 
more than a score of different full-time 
day trade schools. He can specialize in 
any one of half a dozen schools teach- 
ing machine-shop trades. He has his 
choice of four electrical trades. There 
are also special industrial schools for 
building and printing trades. Many 
youths are entering the special schools 
for automobile mechanics and aeroplane 
mechanics which have been well de- 
veloped in Buffalo. By entering any of 
these schools Henry can in from one to 
three years of industrious application 
so equip himself with trade skills and 
technical knowledge that in normal 
times his services will be in demand. He 
will have acquired the essential founda- 
tions upon which he can in a few years 
easily advance himself to the rank of 
craftsman or skilled factory worker. 

Or let us take the case of Mary 
O’Neil who lives in New York City. 
Perhaps her strong preferences are for 


some kind of art work. Her artistic 
abilities are above the average and there 
is a steady demand for trained designers 
and illustrators. Mary O’Neil should 
know that in New York City there are 
several excellent trade schools for girls 
in any one of which can be found 
courses in designing and _ illustrating. 
There are also private and endowed art 
schools, the courses of which prepare for 
well-paid positions in costume designing, 
in advertising, in book and magazine 
illustrating, and for other profitable vo- 
cations needing just the talents which 
Mary is assumed to have. 

As has already been said, tens of 
thousand of Henry Browns and Mary 
O’Neils arrive every year at the age 
when they must not only find the vo- 
cations they had best enter, but where 
they must explore their own cities or 
the entire country to find the schools 
which will give them the best prepara- 
tion for their vocations. 

Their parents are no less interested 
in the future vocational success of these 
young persons than are the boys and 
girls themselves. They know especially 
well how much happiness and self- 
respect through the years to come de- 
pend upon having found the right work 
and being able to work at it. 

It is especially important to these 
young people and their parents to know 
the following facts: 

First, all the large cities and many 
smaller ones in the United States now 
have some good vocational schools for 
the trades. Second, for young persons 
wishing to prepare for the professions 
or for the better business positions, there 
are excellent schools or professional col- 
leges, sometimes in the universities and 
sometimes, in the larger cities, apart 
from universities. Any school voca- 
tional counselor has full information as 
to where these are and how they can 
be entered. In the third place, it should 
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remembered that time spent in a vo- 
cational school will generally pay big 
jividends. In any vocation, the ambi- 
tious, earnest worker will educate him- 
self considerably after he gets on the 
ob. But in nine cases out of ten, he 
can do this far better and far more 
easily if he has first profited by the 
training of a good technical school, 
trade school, business school, or other 
specialized agency of vocational train- 

There are some other facts which 
should be kept constantly in mind by 
young persons and their parents when 
considering preparation for vocations. 
The first is that ours is an age of 
specialization. 

All modern industry, all trade, trans- 
portation, and even farming and the 
professions, is very much more special- 
ized than it was in former years’ There 
are, for example, more than three thous- 
and distinct vocations in New York 
City alone. And the specially-trained 
worker generally has great advantages 
over the jack-of-all-trades. 

In the second place, while new in- 
ventions have greatly simplified some 
kinds of work, they have also created 
a great number of other kinds of work 
so exacting that only carefully-trained 
workers have any chances to get or hold 
places in them. 

In the third place, hundreds of the 
best vocations today require two kinds 
of preparation—on the one hand, skills 
or dexterities, and on the other, techni- 
cal knowledge of science, mathematics, 
English, or other subjects. Skills are 
often learned fairly well on practical 
jobs, but technical knowledge must be 
acquired by special forms of training 
in vocational schools. 

Still another fact should never be 
overlooked. Besides attending a voca- 
tional school there are two other 
methods of getting into and furthering 


one’s chances in a vocation. The first 
of these we now call the “pick-up” 
method. Here the worker simply gets 
any kind of a job that comes first to 
hand. He hopes to learn while he works, 
to earn while “picking up” needed skill 
and knowledge. 

But there is always great danger that 
“pick-up” methods of learning to work 
will keep young workers too long on 
the low levels of pay and promotion. 
America has far many men 
and women workers who belong to what 
the United States 
skilled. Ambitious young 
should avoid allowing themselves to be- 
come stalled in the semi-skilled voca- 
tions. 

The other method is that of appren- 
ticeship. Apprenticeship, vocational 
education at its best, gives splendid 
preparation for successful careers. But 
well-organized apprenticeships are now 
found in only a few departments of 
American industry and commerce. 

Thus far we have 
mostly of opportunities for vocational 
training for young persons just begin- 
ning their life work. But there are 
literally millions of men and women in 
the United States who have already 
been at work some years and who have 
now reached a condition where they 
keenly desire to advance themselves in 
their present work or else to acquire 
some training which will enable them 
to begin along new lines. What are 
existing opportunities for these? 

Our larger cities usually conduct 
hundreds of evening school classes in 
shop science, shop mathematics, and 
shop drawing. Even more numerous 
are the courses in English, 
bookkeeping, correspondence, and typ- 
ing. Evening schools are much better 
adapted to the giving of instruction and 
training in technical knowledge than in 
training in skills. But, as earlier stated, 
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skills can often be well learned on the 
job, whereas technical knowledge must 
usually be acquired from teachers and 
books. 

In Massachusetts, the great majority 
of mechanics had formerly never been 
taught the many uses of the slide rule. 
Some twenty years ago short courses 
in the use of this instrument were of- 
fered for the first time in a number of 
those cities in central Massachusetts in 
which high class tool-making industries 
supply skilled work for thousands of 
men. Almost at once the classes were 
crowded. The work and confidence of 
a mechanic trained in the varied uses 
of this little instrument were greatly in- 
creased as many employers testified. 
And when the busy years of the war 
came on, it was found that these men, 
partly because of their added technical 
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training, could be adapted successfull; 
to new kinds of work. 

It is now certain that the great ma. 
jority of men who are actually advance 
to higher and better-paid stages oj 
wage-earning—and even more oj 
salaried—jobs, are those who hay 
seized every available opportunity 1 
take courses in evening schools, by cor- 
respondence or by other similar part- 
time training. 

It requires determination and _ hard 
work, of course, to attend evening 
classes two or three times a week after 
the day’s work. It requires will-power 
and patience to spend several more 
hours each week in careful reading or 
the solving of problems. But such are 
the prices we pay for promotion, for 
better pay, for the satisfaction of suc- 
cessful achievement. 


Education and Training for Leisure! 


L. P. Jacxs 


Former Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, England 


The recreation movement, represented 
in this country by the National Recrea- 
tion Association of America, aims at 
uniting two things which have become 
separated in the modern world—trecrea- 
tion and education. We want to make 
the recreations of the people, both chil- 
dren and grown-ups, more educational 
than they now are; and we want to 
give education some of the interest and 
the joy that belong to recreation. If 
we can do that two results will follow: 
first, recreation will become far more 
enjoyable than it now is; and second, 
education will become far more effec- 
tive in building up a fine and noble 


*This article also appears as a chapter in Dr. 
Jacks’ new book Education Through Recrea- 
tion published by Harper and Brothers. 


race of citizenry. I will give you a 
motto which explains in a sentence what 
we are aiming at—‘Education and 
recreation, united they stand; divided 
they fall.” Or a shorter motto still— 
“Let us have more joy in life.” Ws 
think that a vast increase of human 
joy can be brought about by uniting 
education and recreation. And if we 
get more joy we shall get more of other 
things that are sadly wanted; more 
music, more clean conduct; more good 
fellowship; more community spirit: 
more beautiful cities; and more value 
in our social life. I think that if we 
could get more joy into life we should 
soon see a great revival of all the fine 
arts, and ¢-rhaps a revival of trade as 
well. I feel sure that will happen if we 
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succeed in uniting recreation and educa- 
tion. 
We should never forget that recrea- 
tion includes something more than the 
playing of games. It includes the skills, 
the crafts, the arts, like music, the 
drama and many others, which all hu- 
man beings are capable of acquiring in 
one form or another, if they were rightly 
educated. These arts and crafts and 
skills provide the most enjoyable kinds 
of recreation. All human beings are 
hungry for skill, for some kind of 
creative activity in which they can ex- 
press themselves, and are never happy 
and contented till that hunger is ap- 
peased. I think our educational sys- 
tems are much to blame for having 
neglected that side of human nature, 
spending too much time in loading 
young people with book knowledge, and 
too little in awakening the creative side 
of them. 

The recreation movement is trying 
to remedy that great defect. We want 
to reform education so as to give a 
much larger place to creative activity in 
the training of both children and adults. 
There is a vast amount of undeveloped 
skill waiting for the education to bring 
it into action with an immense increase 
in the joy and value of life to follow. 
I have seen it done in many progressive 
schools. And a few weeks ago I saw 
in one of your great cities a crowd of 
unemployed, some thousands of them, 
who have been turned into a contented 
community by the skilful work of one 
man who had got them interested in 
worthwhile recreational activities. They 
had previously given a lot of trouble 
and broken out into a riot. But the 
leader had changed all that by finding 
something for them to do which satisfied 
their hunger for skill, and by getting 
them to do it all together. He saw that 
providing them with food and shelter 
was not enough. You must provide 
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them also with something to do, some- 
thing they feel to be worthwhile, as a 
means to occupy the enforced leisure in 
which they find themselves. Many of 
our social troubles could be cured in 
the same way if we had leaders who un- 
derstood the art of turning recreation 
into education. The problem of leisure 
largely turns on that. The reason so 
many people don’t know what to do 
with their leisure time, and spend it in 
all kinds of dull folly, is that the crea- 
tive part of them was never awakened 
when they were young. 

Another result that will surely follow 
from uniting recreation with education 
is the diminution of crime. All crim- 
inologists are now agreed that crime is 
largely the result of thwarting the na- 
tural play instincts of the young hu- 
man being. It begins as juvenile 
delinquency and develops later into 
adult crime of a more dangerous kind. 
Here is an interesting fact that has 
been brought to my notice in many 
cities of the United States. I find that 
the figures for juvenile delinquency tend 
to be lowest in those parts of the city 
which are nearest to a well-organized 
playground, or where opportunities are 
given young people for practising the 
arts and crafts; and the figures tend 
to be highest in those other parts of the 
city which are so far away from the 
playgrounds and the craft schools that 
the young people can’t get to them. If 
juvenile crime can be prevented in that 
way, all sorts of crime will be dimin- 
ished. 

I wonder if the public is wise enough 
to see the significance of that. Does 
it see that by spending a few millions 
on educational recreation it can save 
uncounted millions which it is now 
spending on courts, jails, hospitals, and 
asylums for the insane? This recrea- 
tion movement, as I understand it, is a 
great work of preventive social medicine. 
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The social evils it prevents are disease, 
crime, vice, folly, and bad citizenship 
in general. Prevention is better than 
cure and vastly cheaper in the long 
run. I believe the recreation movement 
will become in a few years one of the 
outstanding national movements of the 
time. 

The great need at present is for com- 
petent leaders. Turning recreation into 
education needs careful study and skil- 
ful handling. Every country ought to 
have its own College of Recreational 
Culture—you might call it a school of 
leisure-craft—like the one they have 
had for many years in Sweden, where 
young men and women of good ability 
can get themselves thoroughly trained 
and go out as recreational educators in- 
to every school, college, and civic com- 
munity in the land. A new profession 
is waiting in that field for the best 
type of young men and women to take 
up, and I am glad to say that in my 
own country, Great Britain, not a few 
are beginning to do so. As a hint in 
vocational guidance I will say this to 
the young men and women who may be 
listening to me. Does not the vocation 
of a recreational educator provide an 
opening suited to the ideals that you 
cherish and to the talents you possess? 

People often ask me for advice as to 
the best mode of spending their leisure 
time. The only advice I have now 
time to give is this: the more of your 
leisure you can spend in _ creative 
activity, in skilful and beautiful exer- 
tion, the more you will enjoy it and 
the more good it will do you. In that 
way your recreation will become your 
education. 

I beg you once more not to think of 
recreation as though it consisted only 
of playing games. Remember always 


that other part of it—the arts, the 
crafts, and the skills. Think of music as 
a typical recreational art; though there 


are many others. Games and sports are 
of course, included in our progran 
they are the natural starting point fo 
education on recreational lines. 

There is, however, one form of sports. 
manship which we don’t think it neces 
sary to encourage, that of merely look. 
ing on from the side lines while the 
game is played by selected teams oj 
professional experts. We are not op. 
posed to that, but we are not contente 
with it. We want to persuade as many 
people as possible to play the gam 
thernselves, to play some game, instea 
of merely paying gate money to see 
combat between experts—a state 
things which leads to the commercializa- 
tion of sport. Participation rather tha: 
spectatorship is our object. I sometimes 
call it the democratization of sport, “o/ 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people,” like government, in contrast t 
the kind of sport where all the interest 
centers on the performance of a few big 
guns—the aristocrats of the game. For 
example, how much better it is to have 
in your city a fine municipal golf course 
where the people play golf in their 
hundreds, than to produce a champion 
who can beat the champion from another 
city. The democratization of sport 


There are few better ways of creating] 
a community spirit than by getting the 
people together on the ground of manly | 
sports and skilful games. But let us| 
get them together, not as crowds that 
look on, but as groups that play with 
one another. I count that one of the 
most important means of social educa- 
tion. It turns the playground into a 
community center and, when once we 
have got to that point, the arts and the 
crafts, which are the high forms of 
recreation, can easily be put on the 
same footing, so that in course of time 
our playground for the body may be- 
come a playground for the soul—a place 
where people can find something to do 
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which satisfies their hunger for skill— 
which all of us want and are never 
satishied until we get. 

Beneath all the problems that trouble 
us today, both industrial and economic, 
there is one great fundamental problem 
we must never lose sight of. It is the 
problem of keeping up a high quality 
both of body and mind in the mass of 
people. If the human quality goes down, 
those other problems are bound to go 
from bad to worse. If the human quality 
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goes up, those other problems will tend 
to solve themselves. In all the great 
cities of America I see forces at work 
which are causing damage to both the 
bodies and the minds of the people who 
live in them, especially to the young. 
The same thing is happening in the 
cities of the Old World. But counter- 
acting forces are happily at work also. 
One of the most effective is the move- 
ment for providing the people with more 
and better recreation. 


Significance of College Guidance 


A SuRVEY OF CONTEMPORARY VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND ITs SIGNIFICANCE IN 
FORTY-THREE UNIVERSITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


C. G. Huston 


Dean, Grand Junction State Junior College, Colorado 


Now that college vocational guidance 
plans have had some years in which to 
take shape, it seemed that it would be 
interesting to make a survey of the 
guidance plans which are in effect at the 
present time, and at the same time to 
see how significant are the vocational 
choices made by college freshmen. 

A questionnaire was sent to sixty per- 
sonnel officers, counselors and consul- 


tants on careers, connected with 
universities in the United States. Forty- 
three replies were received. The 


universities represented range in size 
from small state and endowed institu- 
tions to large ones_having enrollments 
of over ten thousand. They are located 
in all parts of the nation, from the East 
to the West coasts, and from the 
Canadian to the Mexican boundaries. 

Of the forty-three who replied, four 
reported that they have practically no 
system of vocational counseling. The 
replies of these four are worth quoting: 


system yet de- 
Meanwhile, the work which 


“No satisfactory 
veloped. 


we are doing is carried 
formally.” 

“Work done by the University of 

by way of vocational 
guidance and counsel is haphazard and 
insignificant. The matter is now un- 
der serious consideration.” 

“The University of ——————— has 
made no formal or specific set-up for 
advising students vocationally. Na- 
turally, more or less of this type of 
work is done in several different 
fices, but all of it is done in an en- 
tirely informal manner.” 

“We have no particular system of 
making inquiries regarding the voca- 
tional interests of students. We try, 
of course, to discover their interests 
and advice is given by the dean, the 
major professor, or an official who is 
able to help the student.” 


on very in- 


of- 


All four of these universities are state 
institutions; two are small, having less 
than three thousand students; two are 
large, having more than five thousand 
students. 

Thirty-nine university counselors, or 
90.6% of the forty-three, answered the 
following question: “Does your univer- 
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sity make inquiries regarding the voca- 
tional interests of students?” Thirty- 
six, or 83.7%, reported that they do 
make inquiries regarding the vocational 
interests of students. Two answered 
that they do not, while one did not 
answer the question. Of the thirty-six 
who reported that they do make in- 
quiries, 17, or 47.2%, make inquiry dur- 
ing the first college year only; 11, or 
30.5, make inquiry during each of the 
four years; 3, or 8.3%, make inquiry 
during the first and fourth years; 1 
makes the inquiry during the third 
year; 1 makes the inquiry during the 
second year; 1 makes the inquiry the 
fourth year; 1 makes the inquiry the 
first and third years; and 1 makes the 
inquiry the first, second and third years. 

“How is the inquiry made?” 

Six of the thirty-nine university 
counselors did not answer this question. 
Of the remaining thirty-three, eight, or 
24.2%, make the inquiry by means of 
personnel blanks alone. Four or 12.1%, 
make the inquiry only by means of per- 
sonal interview; nineteen, or 57.5%, 
make the inquiry by means of a com- 
bination of personnel blanks and per- 
sonal interview. Two answered that 
they make the inquiry by means of 
personnel information included in a 
registration blank. In addition to either 
personnel blanks, interviews, or both, 
five counselors reported the use of some 
form of aptitudes tests; three counsel- 
ors said that they gave interests-tests 
in addition to the use of personnel 
blanks, interviews, or both. 


“What kinds of information do you 
collect regarding vocational choices?” 

Seventeen counselors answered this 
question; fourteen, or 42.4%, of the 
counselors sent samples of personnel 
blanks; two described the kinds of in- 
formation which they collect; one re- 
ported, “We are working on a new 


plan.” Of the two that included a 
description of the kinds of information 
one merely reported, “A statement oj 
vocational interests.” The other replied, 
“inquiry is made as to whether or not 
information and advice as to occupa- 
tional choice is desired—(and) occup- 
ational selection already made, if any 

An analysis of the fourteen personne! 
blanks shows that thirteen, or 92.8 
of those sending the blanks use the 
material for guidance in college; one 
of these uses it for graduate placement 
as well as for college guidance; one uses 
the material for placement only. 


Eleven, or 78.5%, ask for a state- 
ment of vocational interests; six of 
these merely asking the student to 
state his vocational interests, (although 
two of them want the student to state 
reasons for the interest); and five 
asking for the first and second voca- 
tional choices; one of the five in- 
quiring as to the duration of the first 
choice. 

Eight, or 57.1%, ask for a state- 
ment of the studies liked and disliked, 
or easiest and hardest, in high school. 

Eight, or 57.1%, ask for a state- 
ment of extra-curricular activities in 
high school; of these, four ask for a 
statement of earned honors. 

Eight, or 57.1%, ask for a state- 
ment of recreational interests, hobbies, 
or leisure-time activities. 

Seven, or 50%, ask for a statement 
of parental occupation. 

Six, or 42.8%, ask for a rating of 
aptitudes; of these, four ask for rating 
by others than by the students them- 
selves. 

Five, or 35.7%, ask for a state- 
ment of the vocational experience of 
the student. 

Four ask the student to state what 
college courses he likes and dislikes, 
after some college experience. 

Three ask the student to state what 
magazines and newspapers he reads. 

Two ask the student to state his 
plans for financing his college career. 

One asks the student to state condi- 
tions under which he likes to work. 

One asks the student to enumerate 
any special talents which he may have. 
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One makes inquiry regarding the 
student’s home, environment, friends, 
etc. 
One asks for a statement regarding 
physical condition of the student, such 
as defects. 


Of the fourteen universities sending 
personnel blanks, three included inter- 
view sheets to be filled out by others 
than the student; and two said that 


they use Strong’s Interest Tests. 


“What official or officials make use of 


this information?” 


Of the thirty-six reporting: 

Thirteen, or 36%, reported that it 
is used by deans of colleges. 

Thirteen, or 36%, reported that it 
is used by counselors or personnel 
directors. 

Nine, or 25%, reported that it is 
used by the dean of men. 

Eight, or 22.2%, reported that it is 
used by the placement or appoint- 
ment director. 

Six, or 16.6%, reported that it is 
used by registration adviser, fresh- 
man week counselor, or admission 
committee. 

Five, or 13.9%, reported that it is 
used by the dean of women. 

Four reported that it is used by the 
registrar. 

Three reported that it is used by 
the heads of departments. 


“What use is made of this informa- 
tion?” 


Of the thirty-six which collect this in- 
formation: 

Thirty-one, or 86.1%, use the in- 
formation to advise students regarding 
what vocation to follow; 

Twenty-four, or 66.6%, use it to 
advise students regarding studies to 
pursue ; 

Twenty-one or 58.3%, use it to ad- 
vise students regarding choice of de- 
partment or college to enter; 

Seventeen, or 47.2%, put it to all 
three uses. 

Two added that they use this in- 
formation in placement work upon 
completion of the college career. 


“What significance do you attach to 
data of this kind?” 


Of the twenty-six replying to this 
question: 
Three reported that they have con- 
ducted investigations regarding the 
significance of vocational choices: 
Three reported that they were not 
sure, but are now experimenting 
The twenty remaining replies range 
from, “Extremely vital in significance,” 
to, “Extremely limited.” Nine, or 45%, 
of those who replied, stated that data 
are significant and very valuable. Seven 
or 35% answered that the data regard- 
ing vocational choices are of little 
significance. Three, or 15%, replied 
that they are useful within limits, but 
that interests should change with the 
realization of abilities, vocational 
growth, and vocational success. One 
reported that vocational data are valu- 
able only for the “use of the deans.”’ 

An analysis of the statements of those 
counselors who felt this material to be 
significant discloses some interesting re- 
marks: 


Two replied that such data are valu- 
able in aiding the student to ‘“crystal- 
lize his vocational interest. “Of these 
two, one counselor replied that such 
information is valuable in helping 
to “introduce the vocational motive 
early in the college career.” The other 
wrote, “ . a large proportion stay 
with their early vocational choice.” 

One counselor, a dean, said, “ 
ninety per cent of those entering for 
teachers’ preparation continue in the 
pursuit of their plans.” 

One counselor replied that such 
data are valuable in “eliminating 
waste ... (and) in effecting economy.” 

One counselor reported that these 
data are significant in “ 
life and purposeful activity.” 

One counselor said, “ .. . it is of 
great significance . . . (and) of espec- 
ial value in educational guidance.” 

One counselor merely said, “It is of 
great importance.” 
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One counselor said, “More valuable 
than all college and university pro- 
fessors realize.” 

One _ counselor 
able.” 


said, “Data valu- 


Of the seven counselors who reported 
that such data are of dubious value, the 
following statements are noteworthy: 


One counselor said, rarely 
more than a good starting point for 
discussion.” 

One counselor said, “Choice stated 
is based on superficial rather than real 
interests.” 

One counselor said, ‘Vocational 
guidance at college level is more gen- 
eral than specific. .. A student who 
is a success in liberal arts college may 
succeed in any of the major divisions 
or professions which he cares to enter. 
Those students who cannot succeed in 
college should not be the objects of 
vocational guidance in college, but 
should be guided into other vocations 
at the senior high school level, and 
only those people should be turned 
toward college who can hope to suc- 
ceed in the things for which college 
trains.” 

One counselor replied, “Students’ 
vocational interests change too fre- 
quently to be of significance.” 

One counselor wrote, “ . it has 
very little significance; the amount de- 
pends upon one’s source of material.” 


This same counselor also said, “We 
never presume to advise.”’ 

One counselor replied, ‘“So-call 
vocational choices are hardly mo 
than hunches.” 

One counselor said, “.. 
limited in significance.” 


. extreme! 


CONCLUSIONS 

On the whole vocational guidance 
the universities surveyed is in a state 
of confusion. There seems to be n 
agreement regarding the significance 
vocational choices made by students nor 
any agreement regarding plans to take 
care of vocational choices wherever the; 
are granted to be of significance. The: 
is little indication of any semblance \ 
uniformity in guidance plans. Coun. 
selors often seem to lack a well-thought. 
out plan, which in many cases is very 
probably due to a lack of training for 
this specialized work. 

In too many cases it seems apparent 
that vocational guidance “does not knoy 
where it is going nor does it know th 
way.” There seems to be a vital nee 
for a conference of counselors which wi! 
undertake to work out something like « 
standardization of plans for experi- 
mental use over a certain period of tim 
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Editorial Department 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine 
Now Self-Supporting 

With this issue the VocATIONAL 
GuIwANCE MaGazINnE becomes a self- 
supporting enterprise. Ten years ago 
Harvard University helped launch a 
new venture by subsidizing this periodi- 
cal. Each succeeding year they have 
generously met its deficit. Five years 
ago, when the subscription list con- 
tained less than 1000 names, Harvard 
paid a deficit of $3500. Last year the 
subscribers numbered approximately 
3000, and the Magazine lacked but 
$1700 of paying its way. 

Harvard now finds it necessary to 
discontinue all financial support other 
than office space. The Board of 
Trustees has asked the present editor 
to continue for the coming year and to 
attempt to place the Magazine on a self- 
supporting basis. We are confident that 
this can be done. The expressed atti- 
tude of the entire guidance movement 
assures continued progress. The Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
has never failed in its codperation and 
encouragement, and in this crisis we 
anticipate its continued loyalty and sup- 
port for the Magazine. 


Some Other Problems 

The National Association is entering 
upon a year which presents unusual 
problems and opportunities. Its value 
as a national agency will be vitally 
tested by the way in which it marshals 
its forces and meets these emergencies. 
For several years the Occupational Re- 
search Section has worked on a stand- 
ardization of occupational information 
from a guidance viewpoint. Their first 
book, “The Printing Trades and Their 
Workers,” has made its timely appear- 


ance. These volunteer workers deserve 
the support of a substantial national as- 
sociation. Another book, “Basic Units 
in Vocational Guidance,” has been pro- 
duced by the group concerned with col- 
lege courses to be offered for the 
training of guidance workers, and has 
been turned over to the Association for 
publication. Both the National and the 
Columbia Broadcasting Companies are 
anxious to continue the Guidance pro- 
grams prepared last year by a special 
committee. The support of the Field 
Secretary’s Office has been withdrawn 
by the J. C. Penney Foundation, leav- 
ing this important work at stake. 
Guidance persons are being trained by 
the score. Schools, social agencies, ser- 
vice clubs, and 
are becoming more and more aware of 
the need for some type of guidance. 
All interests are looking for a central, 
coordinating agency to serve as a clear- 


business organizations 


ing medium to prevent duplication of 
effort, to make available certain types 
of material and information, and to lead 
in the development of this important 
phase of life. 

These and other problems challenge 
our untiring interest and activity. The 
Association has served the cause of 
guidance faithfully for nearly twenty- 
five years, and this time of delayed 
prosperity is no time to bask in the 
achievements of the past. Now is our 
opportunity to advance. 

During the past year a committee has 
been working on a reorganization of the 
Association, that it may function more 
efficiently in the above-mentioned fields. 
We need a redefinition of purpose and 
function, that coOdrdination and con- 
tinuity of effort which will bring about a 
closer organization from the standpoint 
of efficacy as well as business interests. 
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Without such, our best efforts will be 
dissipated and our best opportunities 
for service will be lost. 


Vocational Guidance over 
the Radio 


As the leading feature in this issue 
we present the nine radio talks given as 
the Vocational Guidance Program pre- 
pared by a special committee of the 
Nationai Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion under the direction of the National 
Council on Radio in Education, and 
broadcast during February, March and 
April of this year by the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company’s network of 
eighty-five stations.' We believe these 
talks represent the latest thinking in 
the guidance field. They are prepared 
especially for the general public who are 
interested in getting a better conception 
of this approach to the problems of 
school and life adjustment. 

In connection with this program there 
was prepared a new outline of the con- 


‘For details of this series, see the Voca- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE MacazIneE for January 1932, 
page 185, and February 1932, page 230. 
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cepts of guidance as evolved by the Na. 
tional Association and the special radj 
committee. This was published for the 
National Council on Radio in Educa. 
tion by the University of Chicago Press 
and is called the “Listener’s Handbook 
It was sold to listeners at the time of | 
broadcasting for twenty-five cents 
Many believe this statemeni of u. 
principles of guidance to be the most 
accurate and comprehensive appearing 
in print. 
Because of the demand we anticipate 
for copies of these radio talks, we are 
having a supply of reprints mace. The 
University of Chicago Press has turned 
over to us their supply of “Listener's 
Handbooks.” We are offering to those 
interested a complete set of the nine 
talks and the Handbook for twenty-five 
cents. For quantity price, see our ad 
on page 45. Friends of guidance could 
render a real service by placing this ma- 
terial in the hands of every high school 
teacher, school board member, social 
worker, personnel director, or other 
friend of youth. This is a definite con- | 
tribution the N. V. G. A. has made t 
the cause, and we await with interest 
the reaction from the workers in the | 
field. 
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Field Department 


Appointment of Executive Secretary 


For the past few years there has been 
a growing feeling on the part of the 
membership of the N. V. G. A. that 
there was need of centralization of our 
activities as a movement of national 
scope. 

Since officers are elected yearly and 
headquarters change with the Presi- 
dent’s residence, it seems all the more 
essential that some provision be made 
for continuity and integration of our 
activities from year to year in order to 
insure growth and progress. 

With this in view a committee was 
appointed under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Fred C. Smith in 1927 to take: -k 
of ourselves and to see how some such 
plan might be worked out and sub- 
sidized. 

Through the efforts of this committee 
and Dr. R. D. Allen, then President of 
the Association, the J. C. Penney 
Foundation became interested and 
agreed to subsidize the Field Service 
part of the proposed program with 
headquarters in New York City. This 
office rendered excellent field service 
to the movement, but was never set 
up to act as a coordinating or inte- 
grating agency and consequently did not 
meet the entire need as outlined by the 
committee. 

At the convention in Washington, D. 
C., in February, 1932, a special com- 
mittee was again appointed under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Walter Van Dyke 
Bingham to further consider matters of 
organization and policy. The work of 
this committee was seen to be so large 
in scope that Dr. Bingham recom- 
mended that the committee be con- 
tinued for the coming year under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Warren K. Layton 
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of Detroit, Michigan. The first report 
of the activities of this committee was 
made at the summer meeting of the of- 
ficers and trustees, and included a 
recommendation that an Executive 
Secretary be appointed, some of whose 
duties should be: 

(a) Execution of all plans and 
policies of the officers and trustees of 
the association. 

(b) Promotion of membership. 

(c) Preparation and direction of an 
annual budget (in cooperation with the 
Executive Committee). 

(d) Responsibility for activities of 
interest to the National Vocational 
Guidance Acsociati including the 
consult...0.. se.vice of the present field 

‘cretary. 

(e) General direction of the annual 
convention, coordination of the 
work of the present committees; con- 
tinuity of programs from year to year; 
lists of speakers. 


1.€., 


(f) Re-organization and centraliza- 
tion of the clerical work of the associa- 
tion. 

(g) Charge of the Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine. 

(h) Making proper reports of his 
activities to the trustees. 

Other duties that might be added 
are: 

Supervision of Publications, 
Basic Units in Vocational Guidance; 
The Printing Trades, and Their 
Workers. History of the development 
of Vocational Guidance; repository of 
documents. 

In the course of a discussion of these 
recommendations and of the general 
welfare of the Association there ap- 
peared to be strong sentiment in favor 
of prompt action. Accordingly, with 
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the approval of the officers and trustees, 
the president then appointed Dr. Fred 
C. Smith as executive secretary for the 
current year, subject of course to the 
formal approval of the Association as 
the constitutional 
changes have been made. 

f, in February, this office is made 
constitutional, appointment to it can 
then be made directly by the Trustees, 
or by the Association, whichever method 
is agreed upon as desirable. 

Dr. Fred C. Smith is well-known 
among the members of the N. V. G. A. 
He has been editor of the Magazine 
since 1927, and is responsible for its 
present very successful status. He was 
also program chairman for the 1932 
convention in Washington. 

Dr. Smith’s background of experience 
is excellent for giving the breadth of 
viewpoint needed in such a position. He 
was born in Iowa and graduated from 
Simpson College in that state. Later 
he took graduate work at Columbia, 
receiving the degree of M.A., and then 
at Harvard receiving the degrees of 
Ed.M. and Ed.D. from that institu- 
tion. His experience has comprised 
teaching high school in Montana; di- 
recting trade courses in Nebraska State 
Teachers College and Northeastern Uni- 
versity. From 1923-27 he was Na- 
tional Director of the Trade Schools of 
the Y. M.C. A. Since then he has been 
Registrar, Lecturer in Vocational Edu- 
cation and Guidance, and Director of 
Placement in the Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University. 

Those who know Dr. Smith are well 
aware of his likeableness and fine per- 
sonal qualities of sincerity, ability to 
organize, and readiness to cooperate 
fully with those with whom he is as- 
sociated. These qualities, together with 
his loyalty and devotion to the voca- 
tional guidance movement will make his 
service in this new capacity of particu- 


soon as necessary 
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lar value to the Association at thi 
critical time. He is giving up all extr, 
activities at Harvard in order to con. 
tinue editorship of the Magazine ang 
to assume as many of the duties of E 
ecutive Secretary as would seem feasib) 
at this time. It is indicative of his ey. | 
cellent spirit that he is assuming thes 
extra duties with no assured compensa. | 
tion beyond that of helping the Associa- 
tion to realize its desire to be self-sup. 
porting in all its official functions. We| 
have come to realize that we cannot and | 
should not depend upon outside sub- 
sidies to maintain our own organizatior 
but must find within ourselves sufficient 
resourcefulness and the resources. Ha‘ 
ing done this, we shall be in a more 
favorable position to seek aid in th 
carrying out of projects in whic! 
Foundations might well be interested 
At present we are busy building our 
own “foundation” of which we hav 
chosen for the present year, Dr. Fre 
C. Smith to be a chief cornerstone. 
Mivprep E. LIncoin, 
President. 


Dr. A. H. Edgerton First 
Life Member. 

At the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associatior 
in Washington, D. C., February, 1932 
Dr. A. H. Edgerton of the University | 
of Wisconsin was presented a Lif 
Membership in the National Vocational 
Guidance Association by the Wisconsin 
Vocational Guidance Association. Con-| 
stitutional change is required to insti- 
tute this new type of membership and 
will be recommended by the Trustees at | 
the next convention. Meanwhile we j 
wish to recognize the fine spirit of ap- 
preciation which brings this deserved | 
tribute to Dr. Edgerton. 


Miss Florence Jackson, who has been | 
for a number of years connected with 
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the Personnel Bureau of Wellesley Col- 
will again offer her Vocational 
Service to Junior Colleges, Schools, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, and Wo- 
men’s Clubs during the academic year 
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1932-33. 

Miss Jackson’s school and college ex- 
perience has included teaching in priv- 
ate and public schools in the grades and 
high school divisions, school administra- 
tion, and college instruction. She has 
spoken at over 150 schools and colleges 
and also before a number of Parent- 
Teacher’s Associations and Women’s 
Clubs. She was a charter member of 
the Head Mistresses Association. 

For fourteen years (1911-25), Miss 
Jackson was the Director of the Ap- 
pointment Bureau of the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union of Boston, 
during which time she acted as lecturer 
and vocational consultant at a number 
of schools and colleges, was responsible 
for the placement and consulting service 
offered by the Union and planned the 
Vocational Conferences held at the 
Union to which local schools sent their 
pupils. During this time or sub- 
sequently she was President of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Bureaus of Oc- 
cupations, Acting-President of the 
Eastern College Personnel Officers As- 
sociation, a member of the Publicity 
Committee of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, and a member of 
the National Vocational Guidance Com- 
mittee of the Altrusa Clubs. 

For further particulars address 

MISS FLORENCE JACKSON, 

8 Hampden Street, Wellesley, Mass. 


The Florida Agricultural and Mech- 

} anical College for Negroes, at Talla- 
) hassee, used the subject of Vocational 
} Guidance for its ninth annual summer 
} session commencement exercises. There 
were speech by graduates on opportuni- 
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ties in guidance for the home eco- 
nomics teacher, and the need for voca- 


tional guidance among Negroes. 


May Rogers Lane 

The year 1932 has taken heavy toll 
of leadership in the vocational guidance 
movement. The death of May Rogers 
Lane on May 24, at Niagara Falls, New 
York, after a brief illness, comes as an 
untimely interruption of a busy life 
which has chronicled continuous accom- 
plishment in the rise and development 
of the work. 

Born of New England ancestry, her 
mother, a graduate of Mount Holyoke 
College, and her father a Congrega- 
tional minister, Amherst, 
her ideals of life were early determined. 

While still a college student at Mount 
Holyoke, she alternated her education 
with experiences in various types of 
women’s work, gaining a direct knowl- 
edge which enabled her to observe and 
interpret accurately concerning 
employment. This was an invaluable 
asset to her as a field agent for the 
Children’s Bureau, the Women’s Bureau, 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the United States Government. 

She received her Master’s degree from 
the University of Wisconsin, and her 
training in research through a fellow- 
ship from the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union in Boston. Miss Lane 
was constantly translating this back- 
ground into an educational program, de- 
termining what could be taught and the 
methods of teaching it. She left nothing 
to chance, but worked out her program, 
step by step, in connection with the 
public school systems of Waltham, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
and the teacher-training center at New 
York State Normal and _ Training 
School, Oswego. 

She was engaged on a research prob- 
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lem of building a curriculum in eco- 
nomics for the trade and technical stu- 
dents in the Trott Vocational School at 
Niagara Falls at the time of her death. 

She was nationally recognized as an 
authority on occupational studies. A 
long list of publications in this field wit- 
nesses the fruition of her work. 

Hers was not the life of an oppor- 
tunist, gathering hither and yon from 
the accomplishments of others, but 
rather that of a pioneer who, in antici- 
pation of the future, makes a path in 
the wilderness, recording the results of 
her own efforts and observations that 
others may profit thereby. 

Miss Lane will always be remembered, 
publicly and privately, for her integrity, 
toleration, fairness, kindliness, and un- 
selfish codperation. These traits of 
character were intensified greatly by her 
marvelous attitude and spirit, which 
could at once be impersonal yet highly 
humanitarian. Even her individual in- 
terests were subservient to the general 
good. 

Her vision and her understanding 
based on scientific study and research in 
education and in occupations, will long 
point the way to the future develop- 
ment of this field so necessary to a suc- 
cessful program of vocational guidance. 

Her work, her friends, and the youth 
whose interests were deep in her heart, 
she served with an uncompromising 
sense of rectitude and fidelity. Her 
own words, quoted from a recent letter 
to her brother, best express the satisfac- 
tions which she found in her work: 

“T have found much spiritual uplift 
in a knowledge of the social sciences 
and in such work as I believed would 
make life and its customs and experi- 
ences happier for others.” 

In 1930 Miss Lane wrote a sketch 
entitled, “A Little Record of Research 
in Vocational Education.” The friends 
of Miss Lane have had this printed as 
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a memorial to her, and copies may | 
secured by writing directly to Mis 
Lane’s brother, Bernard H. Lane, 53)? 
Conduit Road, Washington, D. C. 


Edward Rynearson 


In the death of Dr. Edward Rynear. 
son of Pittsburgh, Pa., on May 
1932, the cause of vocational guidan 
suffered the loss of one of its staunches 
and most enthusiastic supporters. T! 
loss to Pittsburgh is irreparable. Hix 
influence on the movement in Pittsburg 
was unique, enabling him to secure t! 
acceptance of a complete vocations 
guidance program by the high schools 
that city, thereby earning for his wor! 
the enviable national reputation whi: 
it enjoys. For thirty-eight years he ha 
served the Pittsburgh school system a 
teacher, department head, high sch 
director, high school principal, an 
since 1917, as Director of the Depart. 
ment of Vocational Guidance. 

During this time he played an im. 
portant part in the development 
many aspects of secondary educatio 
His affiliation with certain movements 
in this field indicates that his influen 
was not merely local but nation-wid 
He was a member of the first Com- 
mittee on Junior High Schools ap- 
pointed by the National Education As- 
sociation; one of the organizers of the 
Western Pennsylvania Inter-Scholasti 
Athletic League; and one of the organ- 
izers of the National Honor Society. He 


served as president of the following 
associations: Western Pennsylvanis 
Education Association; Department 0! 
Secondary Education of the Nationa 
Education Association (1916); Na- 
tional Association of Secondary Schoo! 
Principals (1923); National Vocational 
Guidance Association (1925), and Na- 
tional Honor Society from 1921 to the 
time of his death. 
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He was widely and favorably known 
in his chosen field, as is indicated by 
the fact that he had conducted courses 
in vocational guidance in the summer 
sessions of the following institutions: 


State Teachers Coilege (1925); Univer- 
sity of California (1927), and Cam- 
bridge University, England (1928). 
His work, from which we have all 
benefited, was marked by isis sincerity, 


Colorado State Teachers College his willingness to give of himself un- 

(1920); Boston University (1922);  reservedly for the cause, his n..desty 

Teachers College, Columbia (1923);  withal, and his generosity in serving all 

Stanford University (1924); Colorado who asked for his assistance. 
RESOLUTION 


In appreciation of the great services which for many years Miss 
Lane and Dr. Rynearson so whole-heartedly rendered the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, we, as its Trustees, wish to extend 
by resolution to their relatives and friends our deepest sympathy. 
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PRINTING TRADES AND THEIR 
Prepared for the National 
Association, Occupa- 
Florence E. 
Textbook 


THE 
WORKERS. 


Guidance 

Section, by 
International 

Price, $1.40. 


Vocational 
tional Research 
Clark. Scranton, 
Company, 1932. 


This monograph represents a year’s work 
by the Research Section of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, which is 
making a special study of occupational in- 
formation and its preparation for junior and 
senior high school classes in occupations. As 
a basis for this study, the Committee reviewed 
the material prepared by the cities of Chicago, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, and Detroit public 
schools, the work prepared by the Kiwanis 
Club of New York City, the extensive study 
made of the printing industry by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau at Washington, and the ma- 
terial in Miss Lane’s book, Vocation’s in 
Industry.” In addition to the above-men- 
tioned material, additional research was carried 
on through government bureaus, printers at 
work, and contemporary literature in the field 
of printing. Miss Florence E. Clark, Voca- 
tional Adviser of the Lucy Flower Technical 
High School in Chicago, was chosen as the 
Editor-in-Chief, to bring all this material to- 
gether and to coérdinate it in the best pos- 
sible manner for its intended use. 

The book was prepared as a sample of what 
can be done in the field of occupational 
studies, and it is hoped that other studies will 
be patterned after this work. The book gives 
a complete bird’s-eye view of the entire print- 
ing industry, together with individual chap- 
ters on the compositor who sets type, the 
pressman, the bookbinder, the stereotyper, and 
the photo-engraver. A whole chapter is given 
over to information about the printing in- 
dustry in general, based on the number of 
people engaged, methods of preparing for 
entrance into the occupation, the school pro- 
gram and its relationship to this preparation, 
and the apprenticeship of young workers in 
the printing trades. The last chapter is given 
over to printing schools and courses to be 
found in vocational schools for this field of 
work. A complete list of references is given 
in the Appendix, together with a list of em- 
ployers and employees’ associations, and a 
bibliography of books for boys’ and girls’ 
additional reading. 

This is truly one of the most comprehen- 
sive, well-prepared books in this field which 
we have been privileged to examine. It is 
written directly to the student, and is illustra- 
ted by a great number of photographs taken 
of printers actually at work. We recom- 


mend the book very highly, both as a text- 


Review Department 


book in the study of occupations and 
model for others interested in the preparation 
of occupational material —F. C. S. 


GENIUS WITHIN 
New York, T! 
Price, $2.5( 


DISCOVERING THE 
YOU. By Stanwood Cobb. 
John Day Company, 1932. 


This book is the more worth while becaus 
it is written by one who has had practica 
experience. The author says that the 
of genius has no more than human fac 
at his call, but these faculties are develoyx 
to a superlative degree. The creative lil: 
best illustrated by the genius, because he 
found himself. Most people go through 
without discovering the genius that is wit! 
them. The author says that we do not star 
soon enough really to develop the geni 
that is, we are too long in the crowd 
lose our way. He points out that it is tl 
average person with lots of push and plent 
of determination that offers a contribution 
to the world. 

This is an inspirational book on choosing 
the occupation for which one is best suit 
and which one will enjoy. One will ther 
become a genius to the extent of his doing 
ability. The author also emphasizes the wis 
use of leisure time. Discovering the geniu: 
within you is a different approach to the 
problem of vocational guidance. 

—S. H. Dadisman 


MODERN PSYCHOLOGIES AND ED.- 
UCATION. By Clarence E. Ragsdale, N: 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1931. 
A distinct service has been rendered | 

the publication of this volume, which relate: 

current schools of psychology and states, in 
terms familiar to schoolmen who have not 
mastered the microscopic vocabulary of psy- 
chology, their attitudes toward the major 
problems of education. The implication 
not that the book is not profound, but that 
as will be seen from its organization, cou- 
pled with its technical soundness is a read 
ability not often found in textbooks in nsy- 
chology. 

The method is as follows: Professor 
Ragsdale first differentiates the several schoo! 
of thought: (1) structuralists, who tend to 
regard mental and physical characteristics a: 
somewhat independent; (2) functionalists 
commonly associated with applied psycholor 
and a mechanistic explanatory theory; (3) be- 
haviorists, who minimize inherited characteris- 
tics and instinctive responses; (4) psycho- 
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snalysts, who reduce behavior to relationship 
with a few fundamental driving forces; (5) 
Gestalt psychologists, who object to a mech- 
anistic interpretation and insist that a human 
response is a dynamic affair affecting the 
whole human mechanism rather than a simple 
mulus-response mechanism. 
He next regards emotion, inherited char- 
teristics, learning, individual instruction, 
first in principle, pointing out how the 
various schools differ in theory on the sub- 

cts, and then telling the educational im- 
nlications of these differences in theory. Each 

ipter is capped by an admirable and short 

mmary. 

The chapter on guidance 

case for extending guidance activity, 
insists upon the necessity for wide testing, 
ind suggests that neither school teachers nor 
vocational practitioners are now equipped to 
unsel. In this chapter he does not use 
ruidance in its broadest sense, although else- 
where he checks with the judgment that his 
entire volume is concerned with guidance, 

m preschooling to adulthood and mental 
hygiene for older adults. 

Such an inclusive text could easily be as 
dull as most psychology texts, but Professor 
Ragsdale’s is far from such. His views on 
extra-curricular activities are both provok- 
ing and fascinating. (His objections to the 
theory of the conditioned response are illus- 
trated from the game of golf.) His point 
of view on physical and health education is 
likely to displease many workers in that 
field. But the net impression is one of the 
worthwhileness of psychology, of the ulti- 
mate agreement in practice of most schools 
of thought, and of necessitated revised atti- 
tudes toward education on the part of edu- 
cators and teachers themselves. 

—W. M. Taylor. 


strongly states 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. By Joyce O. 
Hertzler. First Edition. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1929. 


As the author says, this book “seeks 
to get at the essential components of social 
institutions; to note certain aspects of their 
origin and evolution to determine their 
connection with social values, the interplay 
between the individual and institutions, and 
the factors involved in their progressive 
adaptability.” 

The book contains chapters on the causes 
and functions of institutions, pivotal institu- 
tional fields (economic, industrial, political, 


religious, etc.), primitive institutions, evolu- 
ftion of institutions, relations of institutions 
sand environment, and others. The volume is 
pvaluable as an introduction to the philosophy 
sof social institutions, which can be used not 
only by university students but by general 
Sreaders as well.-—L. V. Tulpa. 


GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY 
By Leonard V. Koos and 
Kefauver. New York, The 
Company, 1932. Price, $2.50 


SCHOOLS 
Grayson N 
Macmillan 


The vocational guidance movement is still 
young enough so that specialists in other 
fields occasionally write chapters or books 
describing and criticizing its procedures. In 
the present volume, by two specialists in 
secondary education, guidance has come off 
fairly well. The book is well stocked with 
useful information on present procedures, and 


the comments and proposals of the authors 
are usually sensible and helpful Not the 
least valuable part of the book is the descrip 
tion of some exceptionally good plans of 
guidance in various parts of the United States 

The authors have summed up the results 
of researches and practice in a comprehen- 
sive way. Having selected a large number ol 
schools likely to yield typical or better-than- 
ordinary results, they have infor 


collected 


mation on practices and have set forth their 
findings in tables, diagrams, and comments 
Part I deals with informing students con 
cerning opportunities; Part II, securing in- 
formation concerning § students Part III, 
guiding the individual; and Part IV, organ 


izing guidance service 
Like Proctor and Jones, the book is more 
concerned with administrative practices than 


with helps to the ordinary teacher. Again, 


the same authors, the present writers con- 
ceive guidance in larger terms than merely 
vocational The treatment of other ferms 
than educational and vocational, however, is 
decidedly incomplete. Perhaps, after all, if 


education ought to turn itself into guidance in 
all the varied activities of a busy juvenile 
life, nothing adequate can be done short of a 
number of volumes 

The present book is chiefly 
educational and vocational guidance 
orientation. In administrative 
with all forms of secondary 
cluding the junior college 


confined to 
and 
scope it deals 


education, in 


FIVE COLLEGE PLANS: Columbia, Har- 


vard, Swarthmore, Wabash, Chicago. New 
York, Cplumbia University Press, 1931 
Price, cloth, $2.00; paper, ten or more, 
$1.00 each. 


In this volume two college presidents and 
three college deans discuss with engaging 
frankness the problems which their institu- 
tions are trying to solve in college education 
Each reveals the intimate details of the plan 
which his college has adopted to make col- 
jegiate instruction fulfill a higher function than 
the mere exposure of its students to a stand- 
ard number of courses to be “passed.” 

Guidance plays a vital part in each of 
these plans. As greater freedom from course 
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restrictions has been accorded the student, as 
the objectives of the colleges have risen, and 
as more initiative for self-education has been 
required of the student, more and better 
guidance have been the natural consequence. 
The right kind of guidance for each plan 
appears to have largely conditioned the suc- 
cess of the plans. Personnel service, dean, 
president, tutor, faculty adviser, board of 
vocational guidance and placement, and head 
of house are representative of the terms used 
to indicate the source of guidance in these 
five colleges—Columbia, Harvard, Swarth- 
more, Wabash, and Chicago. 

Each chapter is a lecture delivered before 
the students of Columbia University during 
the Summer Session of 1931. The preface is 
an abie summary of the problems faced by 
collegiate education in America, from 1919 
to 1931. Students of college guidance will 
gain new insight into the whole problem of 
the modern college from a study of this book. 

—Harland Stuart. 


SOCIAL AIMS IN A CHANGING WORLD. 
By Walter G. Beach. Stanford University, 
1932. 


In this book the author attempts to picture 
the changing social life and to reveal the 
basic purpose which should guide community 
and social action. Our great problem is due 
to the temporary victory of “new social 
mechanisms” over older spiritual foundations. 
“The basic tragedy of our age is the tearing 
to pieces of its older unities without the con- 
structing of new and more rational ones.” 
But “fortunately the growing power of society 
to direct its own life gives reason to hope that 
the mechanistic victory is temporary.” 

The early chapters of the book describe 
society as a world-wide stage which has for 
decades been playing the drama: Exeunt the 
traditional, settled, permanent community life 
and mind, and enter the new, migrating, 
changeable, urban and mechanistic life and 
mind, with the “tragic” result just stated. 
One phase of social misfortune developed in 
detail is the greedy seizure of opportunity and 
natural resources for individual gain. 

Professor Beach next interprets his concep- 
tion of the ills of society by applying his 
theories to immigrant assimilation, child labor, 
public charity versus community rebuilding, 
and war, survival, and human welfare. In- 
dustry and capitalism, because they are with- 
out true social purpose, degrade and atomize 
mankind. Inadequate parents’ wages deprive 
children of education, while cog-wheel and 
blind-alley jobs lure others away from school. 
Charity as a palliative is futile because its 
fleeting purpose is too shallow to afford oppor- 
tunity and freedom. War is an economic evil 
to be remedied only by the submergence of 
national war factors in a world organization. 
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In the concluding chapters the triumphs 
our mechanistic civilization are challeng 
ideals are proffered as yardsticks of 
progress, and the need is shown for “a bas 
social purpose working out through co: 
tinually renewed adjustment and organin 
tion.” Also “the real social possibility 
religion is to express and vitalize the 
operative purposes of society.” Finally, ; 
changing world brings the need of restatin; 
the aims and purposes of society: 

“Community life is shot through with pur 
pose. It begins in purpose, its changes ¢ 
press purpose, and its prime need is to mak 
its purpose both more intelligent and mor 
adequately cooperative. This problem 
community as social self-direction lies at t} 
heart of human activity. Conscious so 
purpose and consequent social planning a: 
aspects of the struggle to live. 

“In the world of nature we simply kn 
and describe things as we find them. B 
human life is not a world of scientific descri 
tion merely; what is, depends upon what m 
be, what may be depends upon what me: 
value most, and what men value most dete: 
mines social purpose and expresses faith th: 
the pattern of life which we prize correspon¢ 
to a real creative possibility. 

“Two things make society move forwar 
(1) increasing knowledge about things an 
about men in the world of description, an 
(2) finer community purposes and cooper 
tive conduct made vitally possible by faith 

—W. A. Aver 


SECURING CHRISTIAN LEADERS FO} 
TOMORROW. By Samuel McCrea Caver 
New York, George H. Doran Compan 
1926. 


This book is an ex parte discussion of r 
cruiting for Christian life service. It dea 
with five topics; the Christian view of lii 
work, beginning with the child, continuin 
with the youth, reaching the college studen 
the right person in the right place, and son 
conclusions. There is added a comprehensi 
bibliography. The main point of the b 
seems to be that religious people should i 
stir themselves to secure an adequate sup} 
of good people for such vocations. 


OUR WORLD TODAY. A Textbook in th 
New Geography. By De Forest Stull an 
Roy W. Hatch. Boston, Allyn and Bacon} 
1931 and 1932. 


This new book on geography is a compre 
hensive and useful volume, with all the go 
modern techniques of printing exemplified 
It does not, however, exemplify the guidan 
viewpoint in making workers the center 
discussion. 
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A KEY TO THE WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE 

The publications of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, when 
complete, will represent the most compre- 
hensive library of childhood which has yet 
been assembled. More than half of the total 
forty volumes are now off the press. Each 
new book appearing sets in motion again the 
ever-widening circle of interest in the Con- 
ference findings. 

The reports in the volumes now available 
sre serving as guides for workers in many 
specialized fields of child welfare. One volume, 
however—“White House Conference, 1930,” 

tells the whole story of the Conference 
briefly and in a very readable fashion, and 
is finding its way onto book shelves in 
private homes as well as into the reference 
libraries of leaders of civic and social groups. 

“White House Conference, 1930” contains 
the significant leading speeches of the Con- 
ference, including those of President Hoover 
and Ray Lyman Wilbur, M.D., the Chairman, 
together with abstracts of the reports of all 
the Conference Committees, and the Com- 
mittees’ recommendations. 

As a large edition of the book was pub- 
lished, it has been possible to make an at- 
tractive board edition available at fifty cents, 
including postage. There is also a cloth 
edition at $2.00. The book may be obtained 
through the Conference office, Interior Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


DARE THE SCHOOL BUILD A NEW SO 
CIAL ORDER? By George S. Counts 
New York, The John Day Company, 1932 
Price, 50 cents. 


Aside from an indictment of capitalism on 
both moral and pragmatic grounds and an 
assertion that “the struggle for private gain” 
is responsible for ineffectual education in a 
democracy, Professor Counts has little to say 
in this highly significant pamphlet which has 
a direct bearing upon vocational guidance and 
education. He calls for the assumption of 
responsibility for its program and products 
by the schools, examines ten “fallacies’’ which 
have placed the school in an unfortunate 
light, and declares that the future of civiliza- 
tion lies not in having schools indoctrinate for 
industrialism but for standards of excellence, 
social consciousness,—weighting of the dice 
more in keeping with the democratic dream 
of a better and richer life—W. M. Taylor 


JOB ANALYSIS AND ITS ALLIED AC- 
TIVITIES. A _ Classified and Annotated 
Bibliography. Supplement, Library Bulle- 
tin, 1932. Industrial Relations Counselors, 
Inc., New York, 1932 


This bibliography includes material on ob- 
jectives, qualifications of the analyst, worker 
participation, techniques, and job specifica- 
tions. A sub-section on Vocational Guidance 
includes four references. 


ZINE, are now available. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


REPRINTS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE TALKS 


Reprints of the nine Vocational Guidance Talks broadcast by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System during February, March, and April, 
1932, and printed in this issue of the VocaTionaL GUIDANCE Maca- 


The Listener’s Handbook, published by the University of Chicago 
Press, has been released to accompany these reprints. 


One set of reprints, including Handbook—25 cents 
In quantity lots, as follows: 
10 sets— $2.00 


50 sets— $9.00 
100 sets—$15.00 
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25 Lawrence Hall 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Recommended 


by experienced travellers 


When You Come to New York 


You will enjoy staying at the Forrest Hotel, 
located in the heart of Times Square, one block 
from Roxy’s, Rockefeller Radio Center and all 
leading theatres. Close to the shopping district, 
all R. R. terminals and many places of interest. 


300 large, airy rooms, each with private bath, 
shower, circulating ice water and Radio. 


50 up 5O up 
SINGLE DOUBLE 


) 


Beautifully Furnished 
2 Room Suites - - - $6 and up 
Excellent Restaurant—Reasonable 


No extra charge for 
meals served in room. 


West 49th Street Just west of Broadway 


JAMES A. FLOOD, Manager 
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APPROVED.............. 


.. . VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE . . 


JONES—Principles of Guidance 
By ArtHur J. Jones, Professor of 
Secondary Education, University of 
Pennsylvania. 280 pages, 5% x 8 $3.00 

This book formulates and explains the 
fundamental principles underlying guid- 
ance, especially as it is related to the 
public schools. 

“A committee of my students who took 
a guidance course with me voted unani- 
mously that your PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE 
would be the best text of all the prom- 
ising guidance text books for the course 
we give here. As I concurred with them 
I have made requisition to have Jones’ 
book on hand as our basic text.” 

Professor W. A. Wheatley, 

State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. 


KITSON—I Find My Vocation 
By Harry D. Krrson, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 216 pages 
5x8 $1.40 
“In writing a vocational textbook for 
high school students Dr. Kitson has been 
singularly successful. Its use is heartily 
endorsed.” 
Donald H. Moyer, Harvard Univer- 
sity, in Personnel Journal. 


Planning Your Future 
By Georce E. Myers, Professor of 
Vocational Education and Guidance, 
University of Michigan; GLapys M. 
Littte, Cleveland Intermediate School, 


......BOOKS 


Detroit, Michigan; and SARAH Rosin- 


soN, Hutchins Intermediate School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 417 pages, 5% 
$1.50 
“This book is very easily read and its 


use should not be confined to those actu- 
ally enrolled in school. The material is 
so interesting that any young person will 
find it very attractive. We are glad to 
recommend this book very highly to those 
interested in a textbook for the study of 
occupations in the junior high school.” 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 


TEETER AND DOUGLAS—A Stu- 


dent’s Work-Book in Guidance—New 
Second Edition 

By Vert A. Teerer, Director of 
Guidance and Placement Bureau, 
Tulsa City Schools, Tulsa, Okla., as- 
sisted by ArtHur C. Dovuctass, In- 


structor in Occupations. Central 
High School, Tulsa, Okla. McGraw- 
Hill Vocational Texts. Second edi- 
tion. 139 pages, 8 x 10%, paper 
we $0.90 
This work-book contains a series of 


lessons designed for use by high-school 
students. The aim of the béok is to pro- 
mote the principles of good citizenship 


| through helping the student to make a 


MYERS, LITTLE AND ROBINSON— 


COPIES SENT ON APPROVAL 


wise choice and successful pursuit of an 
occupation. The book covers self analy- 
sis and the choice of a vocation, study of 
major types of vocations and different 
methods of securing and keeping a posi- 
tion. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. - New York 
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BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Capital District of New York 
President. Avice K. Lewis 
Secretary. Mary E. CLark 
Mt. Pleasant High School, Schenectady 


Central Kansas 
President. ALETHEIA GARRISON 
Secretary. R. Horr 
436 North Green Street, Wichita 


Central New York 
President. James L. HASsTIE 
Secretary. M. JosepHINE HASBROUCK 
Nottingham High School, Syracuse 


Chicago 
President. RoBertT WOELLNER 
Secretary. Evinor G. HAyYEs 
Western Electric Co., Hawthorne Station 


Cincinnati 
President. JouHN T. FAtc 


Secretary. Mary P. Corre 
216 East 9th Street 


Colorado 
President. Frep E. ADEN 
Secretary-Treasurer. A. TUurFts 
316 U. S. National Bank, Denver 


Connecticut 
President. Marte MCNAMARA 
Secretary-Treasurer. J. W. MArTINSON 
Bassick Junior High School, Bridgeport 


Dallas, Texas 
President. W. G. EcHots 
Secretary. FLORENCE MILLER 
2421 McKinney Avenue 


Dayton, Ohio 
President. G. SHARKEY 
Secretary-Treasurer. G. H. McCoNAuGHY 
Y. M. C. A., Dayton, Ohio 


Detroit 
President. Paut T. RANKIN 
Secretary. JULIA BRENNAN 
2525 Brooklyn Avenue, Detroit 


Iowa 
President. C. C. DuNsMooR 
Secretary. WINNINA BROWNSON 
$96 28th Street, Des Moines 


Kansas City, Kansas 
President. 1. B. MorGan 
Secretary. A. L. Guy 
1328 Georgia Street 


Maryland 
President. Mary T. McCur.ey 
Secretary. ALLENA R. BAKER 
Girls’ Vocational School, Baltimore 


Miami County, Ohio 


President. C. G. 
Secretary. CHARLES FOSTER 
Troy, Ohio 


Milwaukee 


D. E. Sires 
Mary F. STare 


Minneapolis 
President. DEAN M. SCHWEICKARD 
Secretary-Treasurer. JoHN W. CurTIS 
208 Citizens Aid Building 


Nebraska 


President. M. T. CAsTer 
Secretary-Treasurer. C. O. Morrison 
Lincoln High School, Lincoln 


New England 


President. Tuomas D. GINN 
Secretary. JosepH HACKETT 
9 Ericson Street, Belmont, Mass. 


President. 
Secretary. 


New Jersey 
President. Epwin K. Forp 
Secretary. F. LAuLER 
Principal, Freehold High School 


New Orleans 
President. James J. A. FORTIER 
Secretary. EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY 
Orleans Parish School Board 


New Orleans Colored Branch 


President. Mary D. CocHILL 
Secretary. ENOLA E. PorcHeE 
McDonogh No. 35 High School 


New York City 


President. FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Secretary. T. Gitroe 
40 Irving Place, New York 
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